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ARE THE MODERN POETS DECADENT? 


I 


Where is the Decadent of Yesteryear? 

Infinitely intriguing he was during the “ esthetic 
eighties,” his heyday of glory, on the Boulevard Saint- 
Michel or in the Cafés of Montmartre. As he then 
paraded his refinement on the Parisian sidewalks, he 
was fatally pale, disquietingly pale. His lips were too 
red, his wandering eyes circled with kohl. His har- 
monious clothing, pearly grey or mauve, hung loose 
enough around his thin frame, and yet, by a miracle 
of supreme art, closely moulded his shoulders and be- 
trayed the shapeliness of an almost feminine leg... . 
His hair, vaguely curly, was cut like that of the angels 
on a Boticelli painting; his white hands were covered 
with rings, on which sparkled the fire of magic stones, 
of onyx, topaz and rubies. His soft silken necktie— 
delicate lilac and silver—was knotted with consummate 
taste, low and loose around a bare throat, a la Byron, 
and on it, to variegate its studied combination of color, 
nothing but the whiteness of a single, dull lustrous 
peat. . 

Dandyesque, satanic and seraphic—a combination of 
Beau Brummel and of Dante after his voyage through 
heaven and hell—he fancied himself at the same time 
as a shrine of sensuous perversions and as a reliquary 
of the Eternal Dream. His tired eyes lost in the far- 
off azure, he passed by in a waft of perfumes and of 
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vague odors from the pharmacy, oblivious of the mock- 
ing look of the bourgeois, contemplating solely his in- 
ternal visions. ... His reputation was diabolical. 
Stupefying stories were whispered about his paradox- 
ical existence. It was generally agreed that he inhab- 
ited some unknown palace, hung with orange velvet, 
that he drew money ad libitum from mysterious sources 
and staged, during nights of sombre splendor, the 
nerve-splitting orgies of decaying Rome. Legends 
crystallized around him: one alluded to Alcibiades, to 
Petronius, arbiter of all elegances, to Nero, to Gilles 
de Retz—to all the decorous dilettanti of fantastic sin. 
One hinted at Hoffman, Blake, Poe, Baudelaire—at all 
the visionaries of ecstatic dreams. And although the 
fascinating Decadent was in the flesh the poetic son of 
a greengrocer, a cabman or an innkeeper, he soon grew 
to be a myth which the onlookers took seriously and 
he himself, tragically. 

The decadent took delight in this aureole of mysteri- 
ous vices around his pale and tired face; he glorified 
in this suggestion of his corruption, or, as he would 
have put it, in “the rich-colored overripeness of his 
psychic perversion.” He fancied his soul a violin on 
which but the highest cords vibrated and sang a com- 
plaint of lasting loneliness in the purple eventide of a 
decadent epoch. Around him went on the incessant 
din of the glorification of Progress, of Energy, of 
Health, of Common Sense, of Success,—the adoration 
of the household deities of the “ enlightened bourgeois ” 
of the XIXth century, and after. But he believed, lan- 
guidly, that the end of a civilization had come and he 
wanted “to die in beauty.” In face of an inimical 
society he took an attitude which he dreamed sublime. 
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He disdained its factories, its guns and its railroads, 
steamboats, gas-lights, democracies and money-bags. 
It was a noble gesture, vain but glorious. His pose 
was a protest against the tyranny of a philistine epoch. 

The dominating materialism had thrown suspicion 
on all that is called “ the life of the soul.” Against its 
denials, he affirmed the right of the artist to indulge in 
his own states of mind, in his états d’dme, in the deli- 
cate weaving of unearthly dreams or in the admiration 
of sensuous beauty. He affirmed his esthetic right of 
living in the atmosphere of all that the materialist 
bourgeois had ruled out of existence: of religiosity, of 
estheticism, of legend and dream, of mysticism and 
psychological subtleties. He prided himself on the fact 
that these states of mind were inaccessible and suspect 
to the “ average reader,” unhealthy to the psychologist, 
immoral and dangerous and unpatriotic to panic-stricken 
critics, and ridiculous to the journalists. To be mis- 
understood was a glory. The “average man” only 
understands what resembles him, and to be applauded 
by him would have been only a sign of a similarity, 
distasteful to every spiritual aristocrat. The attitude 
of the so-called Decadent was then something else and 
something more than merely an attempt at “ astonish- 
ing the bourgeois.” It was an unequivocal way of af- 
firming his esthetic individualism, denied to him in 
the name either of science or of Democracy. It was a 
way of affirming his right to create an aristocratic art, 
the delectation of a minority, even when the majority 
did not approve of its existence. 

Not more or less virtuous than the average young 
man, it pleased the Decadent to be execrated by the 
philistines for sins he did not commit; neither more 
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nor less unhealthy than the ordinary run of bankers or 
policemen, he liked to hint at mysterious diseases which 
preyed upon his mind and his body; just as practical 
as most literary men, he desired to be considered as 
an ill-adapted dreamer, dwelling forever in dusky gar- 
dens of rare beauty, a stranger to crude realities. He 
consciously differentiated himself from the others, from 
the mass. This attitude was a protection. And he 
was, perhaps, not unaware of the fact that scandal is 
excellent advertisement. It breaks at least that famous 
“conspiracy of silence” around a young poet’s work. 
Enemies are useful. It is too rare that your fellow- 
poets are at pains to make your reputation. “God de- 
liver us from our friends ” sighed Voltaire alluding to 
a similar situation, ‘‘ As for our enemies we can take 
care of them.” 

And the Decadent took care of his enemies! For 
he had a purpose and a will. He liked to be considered 
an idler, a trifler, a weakling, an aristocrat, who would 
not soil his hands, not even with ink. Yet, he and 
his companions of equally lily-pure soul and dark de- 
cadence founded dozens of periodicals, published hun- 
dreds of books, organized publishing houses and exhi- 
bitions, launched manifestos, battled blow for blow with 
their opponents—in a word, struggled in the literary 
arena like true Gladiators of the Republic of Letters. 
They imposed a new esthetic ideal, they conquered 
fame as if it were a fortress, with unceasing cannonades. 
And they rose: before they were forty several of them 
were celebrated and decorated. Some were elected to 
the French Academy and seated in glory among the Im- 
mortals. Sic transit . . . the Decadent! 
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II 


His esthetic antics and languid attitudes have been 
taken very seriously. They are responsible for the fact 
that modern poetry has been stamped as Decadent. 
The New Poetry, the world over, was inspired mainly 
by the French Symbolists and their successors and 
along with their influence the term Decadence, with all 
its sinister connotations, has become internationally the 
pride of esthetes and the bugbear of horrified critics. 
With the coming of success and, therefore, of respecta- 
bility, the legends that surrounded the Decadent slowly 
vanished and one perceived that a new movement in 
literature had triumphed, that among the Decadents 
and Symbolists were poets of high and noble gifts. 
The poseurs were forgotten; the work of the inspired 
remained. Yet for a long while—and even today—the 
attitudes of the poseurs discredited the work of the 
true poets. Some critics seem always ready to believe 
the worst about an author and the very words Symbolist 
or Decadent seemed in their obscurity to imply at least 
a desire of mystification. 

Yet, it would be as vain as superficial to condemn 
a literary movement merely because some eccentrics 
among its imitators made a spectacle of themselves 
by adopting the mere external appearances of an ultra- 
esthetic refinement, hiding incurable internal emptiness. 
Classicism is not discredited because some of its learned 
doctors place Aristotle among the Archangels. Shake- 
speare’s plays are not dangerous, because in his early 
youth he ran away with a village girl. Romanticism 
is not discredited because Keats is said to have peppered 
his tongue to taste better his claret, or because Théophile 
Gautier exihibited a scarlet waistcoat. These amiable 
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and inconsequential poses or aberrations have their legit- 
imate place in a collection of anecdotes, and they are 
generally as truthful and trustworthy as such stories 
usually are. This obvious platitude is by no means 
evident to some of our best known critics. We are con- 
stantly confronted with a “ critical method ” which con- 
sists merely in collecting a number of doubtful anec- 
dotes and telling them with gusto and absolute credulity. 
They invariably prove that those Romantic poets or 
Moderns, as the case may be, were very peculiar per- 
sons, given to variegated deviltry, and not at all stable 
as, f.i., the inn-keepers of their epoch. After this dis- 
covery, the critic concludes that the school or the theory 
that gave birth to such eccentricities ought to be for 
ever anathematized. But—may it not displease the 
critic !—it is a fact that poets as a group have always 
been as stable and steady as, let us say, lawyers or 
bankers. The main difference is that we carefully note 
down any amusing anecdote in a poet’s or an author’s 
life, whereas we allow the eccentricities and original 
inspirations of lawyers or professors to drop into dark 
oblivion. 

Moreover, poses and eccentricities are not occasioned 
by a literary school or tendency. They spring from a 
different cause and are found in all epochs and in all 
schools, classic or romantic. Like the poor, the poseurs 
will always be with us. At least they have already 
been. The same type of man who in the “ esthetic 
eighties ” played at being a “decadent” and a Nero 
in miniature had been, at the time of the Romanticists, 
a Jeune France with a polychromatic waistcoat, mus- 
keteer moustachios and flowing mane. In another gen- 
eration he had been a pale and tragic Werther, always 
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on the brink of a spectacular suicide. During Voltaire’s 
reign he had been the always witty and parrot-like 
petit-maitre, in satin coat and lace ruffles ; and—earlier 
still—at the period of the pastoral novels, a sighing 
and sensitive, a delicate and platonic swain. Ina word, 
there has always existed a kind of imitative attitudin- 
izer, who takes on the color of the dominating esthetics 
of his day, or revolts against them by accepting another 
set of conventional poses. From his existence we can- 
not infer that the literary doctrines or tendencies which 
he unconsciously parodied are devoid of value, for we 
would have to deny the significance of every one and 
all of them. 

The poseur and his fancies eliminated, we may now 
narrate the facts about the so-called Decadence in mod- 
ern French letters, from where both the attitude and 
the doctrine spread to all the Greenwich Villages of 
the world. 

Ill 


How did the Decadents come by their picturesque 
name? It was bestowed upon them by inimical god- 
fathers, by the journalists who gave burlesque accounts 
of the gatherings of some disciples of Baudelaire. Be- 
fore them, Nodier had carelessly tossed it into circu- 
lation in the Preface to his Contes Fantastiques (p. 10), 
where he claimed that only “ fantastic ” literature could 
express an age of decadence—his age! 

The classicist Nisard had hurled it, ironically, at the 
Romanticists, at Lamartine and Victor Hugo. In 1850 
Raudot had published his De la Décadence de la France, 
in which he devotes a chapter to the degeneration of 
the French literature . . . of 1850! In Charles De- 
mailly the Goncourt brothers had described the general 
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physical and mental decadence of the 19th century, a 
consequence of restless search for fame and enjoyment: 
“ And anaemia is taking hold of us, that is 
the positive fact. The human type is degen- 
erating. Stretching from family to species 
there is the wasting away which royal races 
undergo at the end of dynasties. . . . You have 
seen those kings of Spain at the Louvre... . 
What exhaustion of an ancestral blood! Per- 
haps such was the disease of the Roman Empire, 
certain emperors of which show faces whose 
features seem to have melted away, even in the 
bronze. ... But then there was a remedy. 
When a society was lost, physiologically ex- 
hausted, there came to it an invasion of bar- 
barians who transfused into it the young blood 
of Hercules. Who will save the world from 
the anaemia of the nineteenth century? Will it 
be in a few hundreds of years an invasion of 
workingmen into society?” 


Gobineau’s Essay on the Inequality of the Human 
Races, a starting point of the theories on Nordic supe- 
riority and Latin degeneration, dates from 1853. But 
it is unlikely that either Nisard’s invective or the works 
of Raudot and Gobineau-—little read about 1885—had 
much to do with the application of the term Decadent 
to the Young Poets of the eighties. It was more clearly 
derived from the Preface which Théophile Gautier 
wrote in 1868 for Baudelaire’s Fleurs du Mal. The 
“good Théophile ” made there a well-written contribu- 
tion to the misunderstanding of Baudelaire. He helped 
to create a legendary Baudelaire, half-perverted priest, 
half-fallen angel, a libertine like Crébillon fils or a 
Marquis de Sade, but with overtones of a diabolist, a 
renegade, a neurotic delver into all forbidden lore. He 
defined the style which Baudelaire loved as “art ar- 
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rived at that point of extreme maturity yielded by 
the slanting suns of aged civilizations: an ingenious, 
complicated style, full of shades and of research, con- 
stantly pushing back the boundaries of speech, borrow- 
ing from all technical vocabularies, taking color from 
all palettes and notes from all keyboards, struggling to 
render what is most inexpressible in thought, what is 
vague and most elusive in the outlines of form, listen- 
ing to translate the subtle confidences of neurosis, the 
dying confessions of passion grown depraved, and the 
strange hallucinations of the obsession which is turning 
to madness.” No wonder that tight-laced critics 
shuddered and felt for their daggers! “ The style of 
decadence is the ultimate utterance of the Word, sum- 
moned to final expression and driven to its last hiding- 
place. One may recall in this connection the language 
of the later Roman empire, already mottled with the 
greenness of decomposition, and, so to speak, gamy. 

..” And all of that on Baudelaire’s style who, as 
far as form is concerned, remains strictly enough within 
the classic tradition, even to the point of writing son- 
nets ! 

It is mainly from this preface that the term De- 
cadents, as applied to the poets of the “ esthetic eight- 
ies,” was derived. The Decadents were merely the 
imitators of Baudelaire. Moreover, since the Franco- 
German War of 1870, it had been proclaimed that the 
Latin races had fallen into final decadence and were 
about to be succeeded in power by the Nordic, so form- 
idably represented by the New German Empire. Ver- 
laine had already written his lines, which seem to 
allude to the fall of the French Empire and the inrush 
of the German troops: 
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“ Je suis l’Empire a la fin de la Décadence, 


Et vois passer les grands barbares blancs. . . .” 


“Tam the Empire at the end of the Decadence 
and see the tall and white Barbarians go 
Dy, seen 


Decadence . . . the word was suggestive ; it chimed 
in with the mood of a defeated France; it had no very 
precise meaning, but it sounded languid and esthetic. 
It was, therefore, called to great destinies in criticism 
and art. It came into a more general circulation about 
1880, when it was adopted as the name of a circle of 
young poets. A group of young artists decided about 
that date, after a few bottles of wine and innumerable 
cigarettes, that the existing circle Les Hydropathes, 
was dominated by a number of old tyrannical whigs, 
like Guy de Maupassant and Francois Coppée, and that 
there was a real need for periodical gatherings of really 
congenial spirits. These “congenial spirits” were 
mostly the future Symbolists. There was among them, 
as usual, considerable disagreement, and they found 
that the shortest way out of it was to found three ar- 
tistic circles: Les Hirsutes (the hairy ones) ; Le chat 
noir (of Cabaret fame); and, finally, Le Décadent. 
These three titles—it may be noted—did not lay any 
claim to high seriousness. They were adopted after 
long and noisy discussions and by majority vote! No 
deep esthetic and moral reflections presided over their 
birth! The same year Les Hirsutes died; and Le 
Décadent split up into several other ephemeral associa- 
tion as Les Jeunes (1883) and Les Zutistes, who aimed 
openly and avowedly at eccentricity and, in 1884, trans- 
formed their name into the significant one of Les Jem- 
enfoutistes. These circles seemed gifted with a faculty 
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for infinite subdivision, and their names must not be 
taken any more seriously than the signboards in Green- 
wich Village. 

With admirable persistency each one of these groups 
started one or more monthlies, undaunted by unpaid 
printers’ bills and periodical failure. Rémy de Gour- 
mont has counted one hundred and thirty of them, and 
his list is not complete. It was Anatole Baju, a teacher 
in the Ecole Laique of Saint Denis, and a founder of 
art groups by profession, who got out the little review, 
Le Décadent. Again, the title was chosen not to pro- 
claim a program, but to reply to the criticisms of in- 
imical journalists. Baju has declared: “ The Parisian 
chroniclers designated for some time and with ironical 
intent the authors of the new school with the surname 
of decadents. To avoid the suspicion which this evil- 
favored word could throw on us, we have preferred, 
in order to kill it off, to adopt it as a flag.” Baju has 
narrated the amusing incidents that surrounded the ap- 
pearance of the first issue. He brought a great num- 
ber of distinguished collaborators, but no money, and, 
consequently, there was no printer to be found. A 
few of the “ Decadents ” bought some pounds of type 
and an old hand-press and brought it piece by piece 
into a room on the sixth floor of the number 5bis of 
the Rue Lamartine. The objections of the other ten- 
ants were overcome and in a few days the creaking 
and rolling noise of the presses of the Décadent had 
become a customary sound in the house. ‘The greatest 
difficulty at first was the insufficient number of the 
letters. At many important moments the type-boxes 
were empty. Once all the letters A were used up, 
and to be able to compose an article of sixty lines, the 
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printer-poets-estheticians were obliged to find synonyms 
for all the words that contained an A. At first Le Dé- 
cadent was an in-folio of four pages, hand-set and 
printed on a hand-press, but it adopted soon a smaller 
and more convenient size. At its 36th issue it was 
transformed into a little review with a cover, generally 
yellowish, although it would vary with the stock of 
paper on hand. It was directed principally by Verlaine, 
Laurent Tailhade, Jean Lorrain, Jules Renard and 
Arthur Rimbaud, in absentia. For some time an at- 
tempt was made to amalgamate the review with the 
Vogue, founded by another group, led by Gustave 
Kahn, who claimed to have invented free verse. Soon 
personal quarrels arose, and G. Kahn withdrew to pub- 
lish Le Symboliste, a weekly that went at once to war 
against the Décadent. As a result of the fight and its 
never-ending polemics, both journals died an early 
death. The Symboliste expired first, but the Décadent 
was mortally wounded and lingered away. They will 
arise from their ashes, for future historians will re- 
publish them as documents for literary history. 

These few notes prove that, in these heroic times, 
when the first battles of modern poetry were fought, 
the word Decadent did not mean that the poets who 
adopted it had a decadent program hidden behind it. 
It was merely an insult which became a war-cry. It 
was delightfully vague and, consequently, it soon be- 
came in literary criticism a word to conjure, and exor- 
cise with. It extended to the unimaginative a peculiar 
shudder of horror and proved again in how many manly 
and vigorous ways they were superior to these new 
poets, whose work they did not understand. It was 
applied at random to such absolutely divergent literary 
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phenomena as the realistic novels of the Goncourt 
brothers and Huysmans, the impressionist poetry of 
Verlaine, the classic line (in form) of Baudelaire, the 
irony and self-analysis of Jules Laforgue, the recon- 
dite and ultra-personal verse of Mallarmé or even the 
rustic naiveté of Francis Jammes. It was a complex 
and nebulous term, exhausting in its variegated mean- 
ings (or, perhaps, lack of meaning) the rich possibili- 
ties of conflicting literary tendencies. 

After the disappearance of the ephemeral circle Les 
Décadents and of the review of that name, the epithet 
went to great destinies. Intended at first as a taunt, 
adopted as a challenge, it now grew intoa theory. Max 
Nordau in his Degeneration soon set out to prove 
that the work of the modern poets was nothing but the 
incoherent stammering and vagaries of physical degen- 
erates. He illustrated his discussion with a comparison 
of the Marquis des Esseintes, the hero of A Rebours 
(Against the Grain), to the cirripedia, a sacculus 
“which lives in the condition of a parasite in the in- 
testinal canal of certain crustacea.” After this clinical 
and highly scientific observation, the decadent (which 
meant the modern poet) was duly classified as a half- 
degenerated form of life, a curiosity from the lab- 
oratory, whose antics in free verse and still freer prose 
could be described and classified as the cases in a 
mad-house. It is, then, hardly astonishing that critics 
protested in the name of the race, the tradition and 
the fatherland, and warned the youth against the sin- 
ister and enervating influence of modern literature. 
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Turning to the critics for a definition of Decadence 
is much like listening to the famous orchestra of the 
King of Siam, where each musician plays the way 
he wants to and without paying any attention to the 
score. It may even seem a superfluous cruelty to re- 
quire that the word should have a definite connotation 
in esthetics. It has done very well without it, and 
even today each critic seems to understand it as he 
likes. 

For Nietzsche it began with Plato and was accelerated 
by Christianity. Our morals, according to him, have 
been for nearly two thousand years an expression of 
our decadence. For Gobineau it is essentially a ques- 
tion of the domination of the inferior, mixed, Mediter- 
ranean races over the superior Nordic aristocrats. For 
most authors it is, after the style of Montesquieu, pri- 
marily a question of political or commercial power, 
vide, the decadence of the Roman Empire. It is ob- 
vious that these theories, whatever their merit, have 
no value in esthetics. Works of art do not necessarily 
obey the dictates of our moral code; the Nordic is not 
necessarily the greater artist; and political power or 
national wealth are not the unavoidable causes of ar- 
tistic grandeur. Great and wealthy nations—Carthage 
or the Russia of Peter the Great—have been artistically 
voiceless. ; 

For the Rousseauist the decadence of Humanity 
began at the moment that a state of natural simplicity 
was superseded by an artificial civilization; but, for 
the Anti-Rousseauist, decadence occurs at every return 
to the primitive in art or morals. With them deca- 
dence becomes a synonym for the irruption of more 
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primitive instincts through the layer of intellectual and 
disciplinary notions furnished by civilization. 

For Théophile Gautier Decadence is primarily a ques- 
tion of over-refined artistic expression. It is the “ ul- 
timate utterance of the Word.” Paul Bourget in his 
Essais de Psychologie contemporaine defines decadence 
in the social realm as the appearance of an increasing 
number of individuals unadapted or unadaptable to 
social tasks. This is merely an identification of de- 
cadence with individualism. But individualism is not 
necessarily decadence, for the sum of energy released 
by a greater number of self-reliant and forceful indi- 
vidualists may be greater than the combined energy 
of the group. And no one will dream of associating 
the notion of decadence with an increase in energy, 
even in the individual. Bourget’s definition is merely 
sociological and can be reduced to the statement that 
individualism is likely to disorganize a given state, but 
it is, of course, not likely to disorganize the individual 
or his art. 

After this, Bourget has given an interesting idea of 
what a decadent style would look like: “ The style of 
decadence is one in which the unity of the book is 
decomposed to give place to the independence of the 
page; in which the independence of the page is decom- 
posed to give place to the independence of the sentence ; 
in which the sentence is decomposed to give place to 
the independence of the word.” The very words of a 
decadent turn individualistic, so to speak, and impose 
their will on his unfortunate book, without even allow- 
ing him to construct a unified sentence! The major 
difficulty with this definition is that there are no ex- 
amples of such a style, or, at least, that there were 
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none in 1885. Judged by such standards, Baudelaire 
deserves a place in the Sancta Sanctorum of Conserva- 
tism in letters, for his sentences are as unified and 
transparently clear as those of Racine. 

Havelock Ellis (Affirmations, p. 175) developed 
Bourget’s definition and sees in decadence a natural 
phenomenon running undisturbedly through the history 
of the arts. “Technically a decadent style is only 
such in relation to a classic style, a further specializa- 
tion, the homogeneous, in Spencerian phraseology, hav- 
ing become heterogeneous. The first is beautiful be- 
cause the parts are subordinated to the whole; the sec- 
ond is beautiful because the whole is subordinated to 
the parts. (It would be difficult to be more impartial.) 
Among our own early prose writers Sir Thomas 
Browne represents the type of decadence in style. 
(Then what about Lyly?) Swift’s prose is classic, 
Pater’s is decadent. Hume and Gibbon are classic, 
Emerson and Carlyle decadent. . . . An age of indi- 
vidualism is usually an age of artistic decadence (What 
about the Italian Renaissance?), and we may note that 
the chief literary artists of America,—Poe, Hawthorne, 
Whitman,—are for the most part in the technical sense 
decadents.” But, is the United States a country where 
in the spiritual sense individualism flourishes? Did 
Poe, Hawthorne or Whitman belong to a period of 
individualism ? ; 

In 1882 appeared the chastened selections from 
Amiel, Journal Intime, published by his “ spiritual 
widow”, the “chére Calviniste”, F. Mercier. His 
paralysis of the Will, his fear of action, passion or de- 
cision seemed to transform him into a typical decadent. 
A few years later Paul Bourget gave him a place of 
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honor in his Essais de Psychologie contemporaine, be- 
tween Baudelaire and Stendhal. Like a new Ober- 
mann he seemed to suffer at the same time from la 
maladie de lV’infini and from pitiless self-analysis. He 
seemed a victim of the “spirit of the age”, the spirit 
of decadence, which, in some vague, yet fatal manner, 
had destroyed the unity of his Ego, and had volatilized 
it ina thousand conflicting moods. Yet, it is strange to 
note that Amiel—an hyper-moralist rather than an 
hyper-esthete !—believed firmly that not he—but the 
Parnassian School in French poetry was decadent, be- 
cause it lacked moral purpose and had degenerated in 
a cult of mere artistic form. Just as the poetry of 
Lamartine and Victor Hugo had reminded Nisard of 
the poets of the Latin decadence; just as the poetry of 
Baudelaire had reminded Gautier of the degenerating 
authors of the same “aged civilization”; just as the 
poetry of the eighteen nineties has been associated with 
the same dark ages of art,—the poems of Leconte de 
Lisle and his school reminded Amiel “ of Pergamos, of 
Alexandria, of all the epochs of decadence when beauty 
of form hid poverty of thought and exhaustion of 
feeling ”: 
“oth December 1877—The modern haunters 
of Parnassus carve urns of agate and of onyx, 
but inside the urns what is there?—ashes. Their 
work lacks feeling, seriousness, sincerity, and 
pathos—in a word, soul and moral life. I can- 
not bring myself to sympathise with such a way 
of understanding poetry. The talent shown is 
astonishing, but stuff and matter are wanting. 
It is an effort of the imagination to stand alone 
—a substitute for everything else. We find 
metaphors, rhymes, music, color, but not man, 
not humanity. Poetry of this factitious kind may 
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beguile one at twenty, but what can one make 
of it at fifty? It reminds me of Pergamos, of 
Alexandria, of all the epochs of decadence when 
beauty of form hid poverty of thought and ex- 
haustion of feeling. I strongly share the re- 
pugnance which this poetical school arouses in 
simple people. It is as though it only cared to 
please the world-worn, the over-subtle, the cor- 
rupted, while it ignores all normal healthy life, 
virtuous habits, pure affections, steady labor, 
honesty, and duty. It is an affectation, and be- 
cause it is an affectation the school is struck 
with sterility. The reader desires in the poet 
something better than a juggler in rhyme, or a 
conjurer in verse; he looks to find in him a 
painter of life, a being who thinks, loves, and 
has a conscience, who feels passion and re- 
pentance.” (Journal Intime.) 


This quest for a definition, limited as it is, has only 
shown that there exists among critics and historians 
no agreement in any direction as to the most elementary 
connotations of the term, and that in practice, every 
other esthetician declares a different group of authors 
decadent. 

The remaining definitions of decadence are hardly 
worth serious consideration and take their place among 
the Curiosa of criticism: Max Nordau and Seilliére 
identify it with mental disease. With a little more per- 
spicacity they might have discovered the microbe of de- 
cadence, which occasions violent attacks of free verse 
fever and leads to the convulsions of complex prose 
poems! Verlaine, when interviewed about the meaning 
of the famous word, stated: “ It was thrown at us as an 
insult, this epithet; I took it up as a war-cry, but it 
did not mean anything in particular that I know of. 
. . . Decadent, at bottom, meant nothing whatsoever. 
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I repeat it, it was but a flag, with nothing around it. 

” And A. Baju, the founder of the review Le 
Décadent, explained: “ Décadents designated a group 
of young authors, disgusted with naturalism and in 
search of a renewal of art.... To be a decadent 
means to be a sceptic, and to accept all the progress 
of civilization.” Decadence is then for Bourget, noth- 
ing but individualism ; for Nordau, a disease; for Ver- 
laine, nothing especial; and for Baju, a belief in the 
progress of civilization! It is, then, clear that, as far 
as Decadence is concerned, the critics have been “ like 
the divines and the prophets, who all say many beau- 
tiful things, without knowing exactly what they say,” 
as Socrates put it. 


V 


The reason for all these conflicting views was that 
most critics were determined to associate decadence in 
art with decadence in morals, in the social fabric or 
in the human body. Yet, all these notions are divergent 
and often contradictory. From the artistic point of 
view—the only one that can here be of value—decadence 
can have but one meaning: It is the stereotyped and 
weakened repetition of a superior form of art. Thus 
we can speak of the decadents of Shakespeare, to desig- 
nate the playwrights that merely imitated him and weak- 
ened his formula. In any case, the notion of deca- 
dence includes, esthetically, the notion of imitation. 
When an artist gives evidence of innovation, originality 
or personality, he cannot be called a decadent. His 
work may be weak or incomprehensible, ultra-personal 
or cryptic, but that does not imply that it is therefore 
degenerate. 

Now, the modern poets of ’85—the Symbolists—who 
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had sway over the poetry of all countries until recently, 
innovated in thought and form. They can be re- 
proached, if you like, with being aristocratic, anti- 
social, remote, strange and untraditional, but not with 
being decadent. Artistically the real decadents are not 
they, but those cool and clever imitators, who are for 
ever impervious to personal inspiration and who paint 
or versify perennially “ after the manner of So-and-so,” 
or after any time-honored models. 
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DECADENCE AND RIMBAUD’S SONNET OF 
THE VOWELS 


Since decades Rimbaud’s famous Sonnet of the Color 
of the Vowels has had the privilege of stirring critics 
to lyrical indignation. They discovered in it proof suf- 
ficient of the accusation that Rimbaud suffered from a 
nervous disease, from sensorial hallucinations which 
brought him to attribute colors to the vowel-sounds: 
fs, now? H, blane; 1; rouge; U, vert ;.O, bleu.2.¢2 7 
He has been indicted for attempting to demolish the 
barriers that separate neatly the several arts, for con- 
fusing poetry with painting and music; for accelerating 
the dissolution of the French language, for a number 
of other esthetic, philological and moral sins. His son- 
net has grown to be the very Symbol of Decadence. 
It is supposed to have thrown a spell over the modern 
poets of a dozen countries and to have inspired their 
anarchical attempts at painting with words through the 
orchestration of colored vowels! It deserves, then, 
richly the honor of a commentary, the more that none 
of the several biographers of Rimbaud has studied it 
with any degree of preciseness : 


“A noir, E blanc, I rouge, U vert, O bleu, 
voyelles, 
Je dirai quelque jour vos naissances latentes, 
A, noir corset velu des mouches éclatantes 
Qui bombillent autour des puanteurs cruelles, 


Golfe d’ombre; E, candeur des vapeurs et des 
tentes, 
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Lance des glaciers fiers, rois blancs, frissons 
d’ombelles, 

I, pourpre, sang craché, rire des lévres belles 

Dans la colére ou les ivresses penitentes ; 


U, cycles, vibrements divins des mers virides, 

Paix des patis semés d’animaux, paix des rides 

Que l’alchimie imprime aux grands fronts 
studieux ; 


O, supréme Clairon plein de strideurs étranges, 
Silences traversés des Mondes et des Anges, 
—O, l’Oméga, rayon violet de ses Yeux! ” 


This variation upon the esthetic possibilities of the 
alphabet is a sign of contradiction in the criticism of 
modern poetry. It plays for the epoch of the Symbol- 
ists the same role as the unforgettable and unavoidable 
scarlet waistcoat of Théophile Gautier in the history 
of Romanticism: It has become the emblem of all the 
revealed and of all the hidden extravagance of which 
the Symbolists have been accused. Or, rather, it has 
played several roles. It was and it is a standard joke 
for young journalists who just ‘“‘ break into literature ” ; 
it was a revelation and a gospel to many a young poet, 
penning his first Symphony in Silver-grey and Apple- 
green; it is to bewildered critics another horrifying 
example of the degeneration of modern life and art; 
it is to the psychologist a welcome document on synes- 
thesia, on the association of sound and color, on color- 
audition. . . 

Yet, it merits neither this excess of honor, nor all 
this indignation. Rimbaud wrote it, not as his definite 
gospel of a new esthetics, but merely as the notation 
of a fleeting perception. E. Delahaye, his bosom 
friend, testifies: “Is it necessary to add that Rimbaud 
has never had the slightest intention of making this 
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_ sensation the basis of a literary system? He said very 
simply—he, who was simple to the highest degree—: I 
believed that I saw, sometimes I believed that I felt, 
in that way, and I say so, I narrate it because I find 
that as interesting as anything else.” (Rimbaud, 1905, 
p. 80, note 1.) And Gustave Kahn also stresses the 
fact that the sonnet represents but a document on a 
passing state of mind and feeling of Rimbaud: “ Le 
sonnet des voyelles ne contient pas plus une esthétique 
qu’il n’est une gageure, une gaminerie pour étonner 
le bourgeois. Rimbaud traversa une phase ow tout 
altéré de nouveauté poétique, il chercha dans les indica- 
tions réunies sur les phénoménes d’audition colorée 
quelque rudiment d’une science des sonorités. II vivait 
pres de Charles Cros, 4 ce moment hanté de sa photo- 
graphie des couleurs et qui put l’orienter vers des re- 
cherches de ce genre.”* Rimbaud merely exaggerated 
in his sonnet, to the extreme and the paradoxical, the 
well-known fact that certain colors may vaguely sug- 
gest sound or music, or, vice-versa, that certain sounds 
evoke a tenuous sensation of coloration. We speak 
every day of a “loud necktie,” a “shrieking color,” 
of “ mellow tones,” without being suspected of a nerv- 
ous ailment. Moreover, the poetical vocabulary of all 
periods shows traces of more or less clearly expressed 
synthesthesia. Virgil speaks of “clamore incendere 
coelum, urbem,” to set aflame the sky, the city by 
shrieking ; he uses expressions as “ incendere luctus,” 
to kindle plaints. Examples from other poets are 
over-abundant.? 


1 Symbolistes et Décadents, p. 275. 

2 The Sanscrit roots Gha, gag and ghar denote at the same 
time sound and color. Darmesteter notes of the root su, with 
the complementary roots sphar, sta, stan, star, svak, svan, etc.: 
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Verlaine has declared that the sonnet of Rimbaud 
was “un peu fumiste,” that it was more or less of a 
joke; but it must be remembered that Verlaine was 
far less intellectual than Rimbaud, and that there were 
parts in the young poet’s nature that escaped him. He 
agrees, in any case, that it was not intended as a new 
esthetic gospel. Gustave Kahn has treated it as “an 
amusing paradox, stressing one of the possible concord- 
ances of things,” and not at allas a definite system. And 
Rimbaud himself, far from proclaiming it as a positive 
theory, has made sport of it very soon after having 
written it: “ History of one of my follies . .. I in- 
vented the color of the vowels! A black, E white, etc. 
.. . I regulated the correct use and the tempo of each 
consonant and, with the help of instinctive rhythms, I 
believed that I was inventing a poetic diction accessible, 
sooner or later, to all senses... . It was at first a 
study ; I wrote down silences, nights ; I noted the music 
of the inexpressible, I fixed vertigoes. . . . I reserved 
the rights of translation” (Une Saison en Enfer). 
The sonnet of the vowels was to Rimbaud but a half- 
serious phantasy, in which he believed but poetically, 
so to speak, and as long as the exaltation of the senses 
lasted. His own utterances prove that, if he believed 
in his theory, he did not believe in it long. It is en- 
tirely gratuitous to suppose that he intended this son- 
net as the foundation of a new esthetics, in which 
sensuous refinement would be uppermost and destroy 
the life of the intellect.® 
“ Cette racine et les racines qui en dépendent offrent paralléle- 
ment le sens de briller et celui de retentir, qui ont pour point 
de départ commun le sens de: éclater aux yeux et aux oreilles.” 


3 Rimbaud’s evolution was steadily toward a more intel- 


lectualistic attitude of mind. See f. i. his Chanson de la plus 
haute Tour. 
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Moreover,—and this point seems to be of some im- 
portance in solving the riddle of the sonnet,—it is suf- 
ficient to read it carefully to perceive that even there 
the theory of the relation of sound to color has not 
been applied. Rimbaud does not rely upon the sug- 
gestion of color by means of sound, but upon the imag- 
inative accumulation of colored objects, whatever the 
sound of the word that depicts them. Let us take 
the sound E (e), for instance: 


“E candeur des vapeurs et des tentes, 
Lance des glaciers fiers, rois blancs, frissons 
d’ombelles. . . .” 


The sound E (e) is represented but once in these 
lines, in the word glaciers. The suggestion of white- 
ness is not obtained through the orchestration of the 
sound e, but very traditionally, through the successive 
evocation of silvery-white and resplendent objects: 
mists and tents, the lances of the proud glaciers, white 
kings, shuddering clusters of blossoms. In fact, Rim- 
baud follows here no other method than Sainte-Beuve’s 
in Les Rayons Jaunes. 

The whole poem is constructed in the same way. 
In the lines devoted to the vowel U(¥y) one discovers 
but one U (y) whereas the sound I (7) occurs at least 
a dozen times: 

“U, cycles, vibrements divins des mers virides, 
Paix des patis semés d’animaux, paix des rides 
Que l’alchimie imprime aux grands fronts 

stidieuxs. J). 

Some of the “ disciples ” of Rimbaud must have per- 
ceived that he did not put into practice his momentary 
theory of color-audition. A modern American poet, 
Mr. Gould Fletcher, has attempted to produce in Eng- 
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lish an improved edition of the sonnet in which he tried 
to apply consistently the theory of color and sound re- 
lation. Amy Lowell in her Tendencies of Modern 
American Poetry claims that Mr. Gould Fletcher is 
therefore more logically Rimbaud than Rimbaud him- 
self. “ There are dangerous disciples ” as the proverb 
has it! It is always dangerous to give a corrected edi- 
tion of the work of a man of deep originality or genius. 
But a much more unpropitious “ disciple” of Rim- 
baud is René Ghil, who, in his Traité du Verbe, has taken 
the sonnet as the expression of a fixed system in which 
each letter, or each combination of letters, corresponded 
necessarily to certain colors. He aimed at the glory 
of becoming a “chef d’école,” and expounded his ideas 
with the dogmatic intolerance of a leader. It is mainly 
because of his rather vociferous theorizing that the 
whole group of the French Symbolists has been accused 
of having gone mad on the powers of suggestion and 
of writing synesthetic verse, evoking only vague visions 
and tender-tinted dreams. But the sober truth is that 
there exists but very little verse of this nature in the 
abundant work of the Symbolists. Its principal repre- 
sentatives are almost entirely free of it. Moreover,— 
a point that is generally overlooked,—René Ghil was 
not one of the Symbolists. On the contrary, he 
founded his School and promulgated his new Art Poé- 
tique as a definite protest against their tenets. He has 
declared his intentions with sufficient emphasis: 


“L’on me sait ennemi absolu, autant que des 
recommenceurs fades des maitres romantiques 
et parnassiens, de ceux dits ‘décadents et Sym- 
bolistes,’ ambitions isolées et frappées d’im- 
puissance, et qu’on décore improprement du titre 
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d’Ecole. . . . C'est affirmer son impuissance 
que d’étre Symboliste. . . . Et l’on voudrait dire 
que c’est l’Avenir, ca! l’Avenir qui sera tout 
a l’expérimentation, qui sera basé scientifique- 
meoc 2. etc.” 


He proclaimed himself Chief of an Ecole évolutive- 
instrumentiste, absolutely opposed to Verlaine, Mal- 
larmé, Moréas and all the other Symbolists.* He pro- 
claimed the creation of an intellectualistic poetry, based 
upon the doctrine of Evolution and upon the physical 
theories of Helmholtz. And, in more marked contrast 
still with the Symbolists, he rejected the doctrine of 
Art for Art’s sake to glorify a kind of social and 
humanitarian poetry: “Ce n’est plus l’art pour I’art. 
C’est l’art altruiste, et humanitaire, pour le Mieux in- 
tellectuel et moral.” °® His theories and his work do 
not prove that the tendencies of Symbolism were dis- 
astrous for life and art. If they prove anything at all 
beyond the fact that René Ghil was mistaken, it would 
be that some of its opponents were quite extravagant in 
their reaction. In any case, Rimbaud cannot be held 
responsible for René Ghil’s exaggerated systematizing 
of the color-audition of the Sonnet des Voyelles. 

What is the origin of this famous sonnet? The phe- 
nomenon of association of sound and color which it de- 
scribes is well known and has been abundantly studied. 
It is not at all a “terra incognita”’ where mysterious 
nervous diseases flourish. Rimbaud may have pos- 
sessed the gift (or the short-coming, if you like) of 
being synesthetic. He may have had a rather per- 
manent and constant perception of the relation between 
sound and color, or his sonnet may have been created 

5 Huret, Enquéte sur l’Evolution littéraire, pp. 110-111. 

6 Huret, op. cit. p. 113. 
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by a more or less accidental esthetic impression, fleeting 
and uncertain. Or, again, it may have been suggested 
by his readings. Long before his time an imposing 
number of studies on color-audition had appeared and 
one of them may have called his attention to that phe- 
nomenon, whether he was personally more or less 
blessed with it or not. Moreover, he was acquainted 
with Charles Cros, who made a specialty of all studies 
on color-phenomena. 

It is well known that already in 1650 the German 
Jesuit Anathasius Kircher held that if one could see 
the air when stirred by the melodies of songs and in- 
struments, one would perceive a mingling of the most 
beautiful colors.* Newton studied the phenomenon in 
his Optics,’ and with the universal fame which he soon 
obtained, these ideas became almost commonplace dur- 
ing the eighteenth century. Voltaire, whom nobody 
will accuse of being of a mystical, symbolist, decadent 
or even sentimental disposition, took over Newton’s 
ideas on the subject, and expounded them with eulogy 
in his Elémens de la Philosophie de Newton. No un- 
due prominence must be given to the invention of a 
color-organ by the original and paradoxical Father 
Castel, or to his project of constructing a Clavecin des 
odeurs, or rather, des parfums. The color-organ was 
built in such a way that when a key was struck, 
at once a blind opened and strong lights projected on 
a white wall a certain color which harmonized with 
the sound of the note. His organ of perfumes per- 
formed the same service by opening and closing suc- 
cessively a number of boxes of perfumes each of which 


7 Musurgia universalis, sive Ars magna consoni et dissoni, 
1650. 
8 Book I, Part II, Propositions 3 and 6. 
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corresponded to a musical sound. Father Castel had 
worked out a complete system of correspondences be- 
tween sound and color, far more elaborate and dog- 
matic than Rimbaud’s: “ Green corresponds to re, and 
will make them (the audience) feel that this note re 
is natural, rural, sprightly, pastoral. Red, which cor- 
responds to sol, will give them the idea of a warlike 
note, bloody, angry, terrible. Blue, corresponding to 
do, will give them the impression of a note that is 
noble, majestic, celestial, divine. . ” The inven- 
tions of Father Castel are, however, nothing more and 
nothing else than the inventions of Father Castel, and 
from them nothing can be deduced for the indictment 
of modern poetry or modern life. Not only in the 
domain of synesthesia, but in several other domains 
did his restless and inventive mind evolve the most ex- 
traordinary paradoxes, a collection of which has been 
gathered as Esprit, Saillies et Singularités du P. Castel 
(1763). He had a natural impulse to the extreme and 
his theories cannot be taken as typical or representative. 
His other invention, that of a new wall-paper or tap- 
estry, of which the colors would be blended in such 
way as to suggest the music of dances or even of en- 
tire operas, shows conclusively that he was generalizing 
from his own personal perceptions of the relations be- 
tween sound and color, which are non-existent for the 
majority of other onlookers. 

But what his “case” proves is that Rimbaud and 
the Symbolists have invented nothing whatsoever in 
the realm of synesthesia. They are not decadent be- 
cause they referred to these uncertain and vague im- 
pressions: long before them both the practice and the 
theory of these “correspondences ”’ had been carried 
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much further than they ever dreamed of carrying them. 
Locke, whom no one will accuse of being decadent, 
speaks of a blind man who felt the blast of a trumpet 
as a splash of sharp red color. In the works of the 
Romantic period the examples of color-audition are 
very numerous: one finds them in the works of Hoff- 
mann, Tiecke, Poe, Goethe, de Musset,® de Nerval and 
in many others. Baudelaire’s sonnet Concordances is 
well known; Sainte-Beuve wrote his Rayons Jaunes, a 
poem built upon the successive images which yellow 
tints evoked in him.*° 

Yet, it may be argued, those “ happy few ” who per- 
ceive the tenuous relations between sound and color 
are unavoidably found among those sensitive souls that 
are, so to speak, born to Romanticism. Could one 
imagine more robust natures and sturdier minds ap- 
proving of such delicate intertwining of sensations? 
Granting even that synesthesia is no indication of de- 
cadence or of a nervous disease, it is yet not the ap- 
panage of certain emotional and high-pitched natures 
without much intellectual vigor? Could one imagine 
intellectualists like Goethe or Voltaire as even conceiving 
of such subtle emotional complexities ? 

Now, Goethe belongs among the early sympathetic 
students of the phenomenon, and Voltaire accepted the 
theory without his habitual sarcastic scepticism toward 
anything transcending “common sense” experience. 
In his Elémens de la Philosophie de Newton (Ed. of 
1738, p. 146) he describes the analogy between the 
tonalities of music and color and even adds a folding 
plate to illustrate the theory which he discovered in 


® He had long discussions with his family on the color of the 
notes. 


10 See on this poem, Barre, Le Symbolisme, pp. 40-43. 
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Newton. In his and Newton’s system, re corresponds 
to violet; mi to purple; fa to blue; sol to green; la to 
yellow ; si to orange, and do to red. Voltaire adds: 


“Cette analogie secréte entre la lumiére et le 
son, donne lieu de soupconner que toutes les 
choses de la nature ont des rapports cachés, que 
peut-étre on découvrira quelque jour. II est 
déja certain qu’il y a un rapport entre le 
Toucher et la Vue, puisque les couleurs dépend- 
ent de la configuration des parties; on prétend 
méme qu’il y a eu des Aveugles-nés, qui dis- 
tinguoient au toucher la différence du noir, du 
blanc et de quelques autres couleurs.” 


It must be noted that these additional embellishments 
on the theory of color-audition have been added by 
Voltaire himself and are not found in Newton’s Op- 
tics. It is rather fortunate that it is Voltaire who 
wrote this passage, for if it had been written by Ver- 
laine, Mallarmé, Rimbaud or Baudelaire, it would have 
been interpreted by now as one of the major proofs of 
the decadence of modern poetry. Moreover, Voltaire 
even praised Father Castel’s color-organ, although with 
some reservations as to its practicality, and arrived 
at once to a saner appreciation of his theories than many 
a modern critic: 


“Un philosophe ingénieux a voulu pousser ce 
rapport des sons et de la lumiére peut-étre plus 
loin qu’il ne semble permis aux hommes d’aller. 
Il a imaginé un clavecin oculaire qui doit faire 
paroitre successivement des couleurs harmon- 
iques, comme nos clavecins nous font entendre 
des sons: il y a travaillé de ses mains, il prétend 
enfin qu’on joueroit des airs aux yeux. On ne 
peut que remercier un homme qui cherche a don- 


11 Voltaire, op. cit., pp. 147-48. 
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ner aux autres de nouveaux arts et de nouveaux 
plaisirs. Il y a eu des Pays ot le Public l’auroit 
récompensé. II est a souhaiter, sans doute, que 
cette invention ne soit pas, comme tant d’autres, 
un effort ingénieux et inutile: ce passage rapide 
de plusieurs couleurs devant les yeux semble 
peut-étre devoir étonner, éblouir et fatiguer la 
vue; nos yeux veulent peut-étre du repos pour 
jouir de l’agrément des couleurs. Ce n’est pas 
assez de nous proposer un plaisir, il faut que la 
nature nous ait rendus capables de recevoir ce 
plaisir: c’est a l’experience seule a justifier cette 
invention. En attendant il me semble que tout 
esprit équitable ne peut que louer l’effort et le 
génie de celui qui cherche a agrandir la carriere 
des Arts et de la Nature” (op cit., p. 168.) 


We catch here Voltaire approving ideas which in 
recent times have been considered specifically as Rous- 
seauistic, as some of the multiple mistakes of taste for 
which Jean-Jacques has been made responsible by the 
modern crusaders against his doctrines and his influence. 
Professor Irving Babbitt in The New Laokoon, An 
Essay on the Confusion of the Arts, states (p. 173): 


“The latest dictionary of music dismisses 
color-audition curtly by the remark that ‘ Rous- 
seau’s Essay on the Origin of Language, .. . 
gives the germ of subsequent absurdities re- 
garding the alleged analogies between tones and 
colors.’’* Rousseau says in this essay, it is 
true, that ‘ sounds are never more effective than 
when they produce the impression of colors’; 
and he is evidently on the way, like Diderot, to 
all our modern confusions.” 


12 Stokes’ Encyclopaedia of Music, by L. J. de Bekker, p. 
567. Rousseau’s remark does not have the significance here 
attributed to it, as will be shown farther on. 
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So far Professor I. Babbitt. Although he hesitates 
to make Rousseau responsible for all synesthesia in 
modern literature, this opinion occupies an important 
place in his anti-Rousseauistic doctrines. It serves 
to identify Jean-Jacques with some oversensitive 
and complex forms of modern art. Yet, it is in- 
deed astonishing that, in the incriminated Essai sur 
Vorigine des Langues, Rousseau does not at all defend 
color-audition. On the contrary, in this very essay, 
Rousseau devotes a whole chapter to the refutation 
of color-audition. In contrast with Voltaire he disap- 
proves as much of Father Castel’s color-organ as any 
of the anti-Rousseauists. Professor Babbitt in his fun- 
damental opposition to the confusion of music and 
painting agrees fully with Rousseau, but he disagrees 
with Voltaire. Rousseau said: 


“ Fausse analogie entre les couleurs et les sons. 
—Il n’y a sortes d’absurdités auxquelles les ob- 
servations physiques n’aient donné lieu dans la 
consideration des beaux arts. On a trouvé 
dans l’analyse du son les memes rapports que 
dans celle de la lumiére. Aussitot on a saisi 
vivement cette analogie, sans s’embarrasser de 
l’experience et de la raison. L’esprit de sys- 
téme a tout confondu, et faute de savoir peindre 
aux oreilles on s’est avisé de chanter aux yeux. 
Jai vu ce fameux clavecin sur lequel on pré- 
tendoit faire de la musique avec des couleurs. 
C’étoit bien mal connoitre les opérations de la 
nature, de ne pas voir que l’effet des couleurs 
est dans leur permanence, et celui des sons dans 
leur succession.” 

“ Toutes les richesses du coloris s’étalent a la 
fois sur la face de la terre. Du premier coup- 
d’oeil tout est vu; mais plus on regarde et plus 
on est enchanté. II ne faut plus qu’admirer et 
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contempler sans cesse. II n’en est pas ainsi du 
son: la nature ne l’analyse point et n’en sépare 
point les harmoniqugs; elle les cache au con- 
traire sous l’apparanée de l’unison, ou, si quel- 
quefois elle les sépare dans le chant modulé de 
homme et dans le ramage de quelques oiseaux, 
c’est successivement et l’un aprés l’autre: elle 
inspire des chants et non des accords, elle dicte 
la mélodie et non de I’harmonie. . . . Ainsi 
chaque sens a son champ qui lui est propre. Le 
champ de la musique est le temps, celui de la 
peinture est l’espace. Multiplier les sons en- 
tendus a la fois, ou développer les couleurs l’une 
aprés l’autre, c’est changer leur économie, c’est 
mettre l’oeil a la place de I’oreille et l’oreille a 
la place de l'oeil.” 


The rdle which Rousseau assigns to music is not the 
refinement of our sensations, but the creation of “ moral 
feelings.” ** The fact that Rousseau has been accused 
of being the father and sponsor of the “movement” 
in favor of synesthesia, when, as a matter of fact, he 
was one of its most outspoken opponents, shows that, 
after all, when writing about Rousseau it may be ad- 
visable to read his works with impartiality. This tru- 
ism seems to have been forgotten by a number of his 
modern critics, who seem to take a singular pleasure in 
setting up a kind of scare-crow Rousseau, and in hang- 
ing over its frame any rag of discarded or dangerous 
doctrine that happens to arouse their ire. 

The relation between sound and color was, then, a 
kind of common-place which the Symbolists inherited 
from the Romanticists, but which, on the whole, they 
did not carry any further than their models had done. 
The Romanticists derived their formulation of the 

18 See Rousseau’s Essai sur l'origine des Langues, Chapters 


XV and XVI. 
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theory largely from 18th century scientists. The most 
striking feature of the rather numerous theories on 
synesthesia is that nearly evedyone of the authors who 
referred to it associated a different color or tint with 
each different sound or vowel. And it is exactly be- 
cause these individual impressions remain so vague, 
so unstable and ultra-personal, that they are poetically 
of but little value and cannot be used as the basis for 
an Esthetics of the Word. But synesthesia is no symp- 
tom of a nervous disease; it furnishes no indication 
of a lack of mental equipoise; it has nothing to do 
with the notion of decadence in life and art. It seems 
necessary to stress this point, since it is one of the major 
arguments used to stigmatize modern poetry as de- 
cadent. Even A. Barre, whose attitude is so far more 
sympathetic than that of a Brunetiére, exclaims: “ Seuls 
en nos temps d’intensifs névropathes ont la faculté de 
percevoir des sons colorés.” He classifies definitely all 
synesthesia among the “ observations pathologiques ” 
(Le Symbolisme, p. 307). A decadent literature is 
by definition moribund and some critics seem to have 
resolved that it shall expire “according to the rules,” 
and with due aid and diagnosis of the medical faculty. 
Max Nordau has politely compared the modern poet, 
who is incarnated in des Esseintes, with the cirripedia, 
a sacculus “ which lives in the condition of a parasite in 
the intestinal canal of certain crustacea.”’* He ex- 
plains modern literature from 1860 on mainly through 
the psychology of the idiot and the imbecile.** It is, 
of course, obvious that these gallant pronunciamento 
shed a blinding light upon the poetry of Henri de 


14 Degeneration, p. 300, note. 
15 Degeneration, pp. 282-284. 
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Régnier or Francis Jammes!** Prof. Babbitt’s chap- 
ter on color-audition 2” is very partial. Statements that 
“color-audition has found literary expression only in 
those who belong to what we may term the neurotic 
school,” betray at once that his point of view on modern 
poetry is not fundamentally different from that of Max 
Nordau: He also believes in the myth of degeneration. 

It is remarkable, however, that the real scientists do 
not share the alarmed attitude of these critics about 
synesthesia. I hasten to quote some authorities: Dr. 
Henry Lee Smith in his study on Synesthesia (Johns 
Hopkins Hospital Bulletin, Vol. XVI, No. 172, July, 
1905) discusses the problem from the medical point 
of view: 


“Color hearing or sound seeing, as it is some- 
times called, is among the rarer types of as- 
sociated sensations. It is the constant and in- 
voluntary visualization of color associated with 
some definite sound. Goethe and Hoffmann 
were among the early observers who referred to 
the existence in certain people of this peculiar 
faculty. Sachs in 1812 published an account of 
the phenomenon as possessed by himself and his 
sister (Sachs, Inaugural Dissertation, Erlangen, 
1812). Nussbaumer first excited general in- 
terest in the subject by a description of his own 
case before one of the scientific societies in 
Vienna. An eminent neurologist, who was 
present, considered his sensations as patho- 
logical and predicted some oncoming mental 
disturbance. Nussbaumer, however, remained 
well. In 1881, Bleuler and Lehman, the 


16 Although Max Nordau’s pseudo-science has but little 
weight, his exaggerations are indicative of a state of opinion 
which is still quite prevalent. 

17JIn The New Laokoon, 1010. 

18 Nussbaumer, Ueber subjectiv. Farben-Empfindungen, etc., 
Wien. Med. Woch., 1873. 
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former of whom had the idiosyncracy, reported 
the result of their inquiries among 596 normal 
individuals. They found that 12.8 per cent of 
these were more or less synesthetic. Among 
other observers may be mentioned Galton and 
Fechner, and, in America, Baldwin and Miss 
Calkins. Flournoy’s book Des Phénoménes de 
Synopsie, 1893, contains a most exhaustive 
study of the subject.” 


Dr. Smith concludes in his study that the cases he 
observed were apparently hereditary, but that they did 
in no way indicate disease. I may add that the same 
conclusion was reached independently by Dr. Suarez 
de Mendoza in his interesting volume L’Audition 
colorée, étude sur les fausses sensations secondatres 
physiologiques et particuliérement sur les pseudo-sen- 
sations de couleurs associées aux perceptions objectives 
des sons (Paris, 1890). He reports long lists of ex- 
periments, especially about the color of the vowels. 
Some of the impressions registered agree with the colors 
which Rimbaud attributes to the several vowels in his 
sonnet. The conclusion is again that synesthesia is a 
rather rare phenomenon, but not a symptom of mental 
aberration or physical disease. In 1892, Dr. Jules Mil- 
let presented to the University of Montpellier a thesis 
on the subject confirming again the results of his pred- 
ecessors. These exhaustive studies by competent med- 
ical investigators establish, then, beyond any reasonable 
doubt that the association of sound and color is merely 
a rare psychological experience and that from its oc- 
currence nothing more tragical can be concluded than: 
“ Let those rejoice who were happily born.” 

Another and a different solution of the riddle of 
Rimbaud’s sonnet has been proposed. In the Mercure 
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de France (1904) Ernest Gaubert pointed to the exist- 
ence of a certain A. B. C. book of the past century, 
in which several vowels are printed in sharp colors: A, 
in black; E, in yellow; I, in red; U, in green; O, in 
blue. He argues that it is quite possible that Rimbaud 
learned his letters from such a spelling-book, and that, 
when he wrote his sonnet, he simply remembered the 
colors of the vowels as he once saw them printed. Al- 
though the correspondence between the colors of the 
printed vowels and those in Rimbaud’s sonnet is re- 
markable, there is no proof that Rimbaud ever saw 
this particular A. B. C. book. The similitude of colora- 
tion may only be an accident. Another difficulty with 
this explanation is that it is not scientific. Ten years 
earlier, in 1894, Dr. Calman had shown, in the Lancet 
(Color-hearing, 1894 and 1898), that the spelling-books 
used to teach letters to children bear no direct relation 
to the phenomenon of color-audition. He brings out 
the fact that in the same family several members were 
synesthetic and attributed different colors to the several 
vowels, although they had learned their letters from the 
same illustrated spelling book. 

In any case, Rimbaud did not need the suggestion 
from an A. B. C. book to write his sonnet. If he was 
not himself gifted with synesthesia, he may have read 
one of the medical studies on the subject; or he may 
have found the initial idea in the works of Newton, 
Goethe, Voltaire, Baudelaire or of several Romanticists. 
The phenomenon of color-audition,—normal, if rare,— 
was so generally known by 1870 that, if Rimbaud 
needed a stimulus from the external world for the gen- 
esis of his poem, it could have come to him from many 
sides and in varied ways. The famous sonnet is merely 
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the notation of a rather fleeting state of feeling in Rim- 
baud, not a new esthetic gospel. It must not be forever 
condemned to the role of a pathetic example of our 
general degeneration, of the profound perversion that 
punishes an unbridled indulgence in the confusion of 
the several arts. Its real significance lies in its undeni- 
able esthetic quality and in its value as a psychological 
document on Rimbaud’s artistic evolution. It will re- 
main as a very personal interpretation of a rather tra- 
ditional theme. It reveals the deep reverberations of 
poetry in the boy-poet, Rimbaud, but it does not in 
the least prove that a mysterious nervous ailment had 
attacked him. Above all, it constitutes no evidence that 
a progressive spiritual weakness preyed insidiously upon 
modern poetry and modern life in general. 
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HUYSMANS THE SPHINX: THE RIDDLE OF 
A REBOURS 


Huysmans’ A Rebours is one of the most vilified as 
well as one of the most glorified books in modern lit- 
erature. Alarmed critics have held it up to scorn as 
the final proof of the decadence to which modern life 
and literature have been degraded ; esthetes have aspired 
to its enchanted isles of supreme delicacy as to the ul- 
timate Thule of esthetic refinement. Psychologists 
have studied—with no little eyebrow lifting !—the case 
of the Marquis des Esseintes, its enervated and perverse 
hero. They have even suggested the correct medical 
treatment for his insidious disease! Wilde has partly 
imitated it in his Dorian Gray—another scarecrow of 
“modernism.” In a word, it has been a sign of con- 
tradiction, a flag of revolt in the hands of the New- 
comers of 1885 and a club in the hands of the defenders 
of the “ traditions.” 

The Marquis des Esseintes, who never lived in the 
flesh, seems to have acquired an existence more real 
than the very esthetes of whom he is the distorted im- 
age. He has become the typical Decadent; he is the 
Werther of 1885 on whose head have fallen heavily 
all the sins of his generation. He seems no longer a 
literary hero whose behavior is as imaginary as that of 
most other heroes in novels, but one of those dangerous 
non-conformists—esthetic non-conformists—who have 
to be tried before moral juries and exterminated by 
common consent. All these battles raged around the 
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book because certain critics considered it not as a work 
of art but as a treatise on heterodox ethics and extrav- 
agant esthetics, as a guide to right or wrong living, as 
a practical example of the deplorable errors to which an 
honest burgher may be led by modern art, free verse, 
Rousseauism and several similar aberrations. 

On one important point both the detractors and the 
apologists of des Esseintes are agreed : This astonishing 
Marquis is no mere figment of Huysman’s imagination, 
but an impartial portrait of an existing Decadent. 
Some critics have simply assumed that the novel is 
autobiographic—that the super-esthetic des Esseintes 
is the truthful image of Huysmans himself before he 
was touched by Grace from Above. On the other 
hand, it has been held quite generally that he depicted 
Count Robert de Montesquiou-Fézensac, a French poet, 
poseur and esthete—Beau Brummel and Baudelaire in 
one person. In any case, it is accepted that Huysmans 
wrote his “portrayal” in sober earnestness, that he 
treated the strange attitudes and experiments of his 
complex hero with all the seriousness of a conscientious 
observer. In a word, the book is considered as an 
impartial exhibit of a concrete case, as a “ human docu- 
ment.” And it is exactly because it is believed to con- 
tain the unveiling of the purple soul, the sad sins and 
the overrefinement of a real man, that it has been 
so honored or execrated. When Professor Babbitt in 
the New Laokoon wants to conclude his demonstration 
of the degeneracy of modern art and life, he points 
triumphantly to des Esseintes, the compendium of all 
decadent vices, and sounds a warning to keep away 
from “ modern ” authors and their enervating influence. 

Yet, before condemning the Marquis des Esseintes 
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as a most damaging portrayal of the typical Esthete— 
or as an apologist of Decadence—one ought to establish 
that Huysmans really held up the mirror to a man who 
lived in the flesh and portrayed him impartially, coolly, 
discriminatingly. ‘ 

Nothing is less proven. The genesis of A Rebours, 
that so-called Breviary of the Esthete, remains unex- 
plained, and the Marquis des Esseintes remains a riddle 
—a riddle of which Huysmans himself never gave the 
key. He just smiled sphinxlike with those thin, sar- 
castic lips of his, and let the critics storm and rage 
against his modern Petronius, his weak-spined Arbiter 
of all degenerate elegances. 


* 
* * 


Let us enter the Arcana of the Initiation into Estheti- 
cism, by turning to the book itself. I believe it to be 
neither an autobiography nor the truthful photo of a 
living “ decadent,” but mainly a caricature—a caricature 
of the New Esthetes of the Eighties. With it Huys- 
mans has derided their phantastic over-refinement, their 
mingling of sense-impressions with music, color, per- 
fumes and with the luxuriousness of soft silks and 
velvets. All through the book runs, like a red thread, 
a constant vein of parody—the parody of the Un- 
dreamed Dream and of the Exquisite Sensation. 

* * 


The Marquis des Esseintes (a predestined name, 
which reminds of Essences and of Saints, worthy of a 
hunter in the fields of mysticity and of the rare) is 
the last frail representative of an aristocratic family, 
undermined, for generations, by stubborn anemia, a 
number of strange maladies and secret vices. An or- 
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phan since early childhood he grew up in seclusion, 
tortured by obstinate fevers and a whole series of 
wasting diseases. He has become a maniac—the maniac 
of hyperestheticism. He lounges in loose suits of silky- 
white velvet; he exhibits tender-tinted neckties; he 
parades before his mirrors in waistcoats more deeply 
purple than the red vest of Théophile Gautier. Along 
the walls of his drawing room he built niches of di- 
versely colored tapestry, and when the impulse to relish 
some rare and spiced verse overtakes him, he retires 
to that niche whose shade seemed to harmonize most 
miraculously with the poem. Elusive, pale-blue 
rhythms were more silvery in a closed chapel of azure 
silk; the spleen of Baudelaire was more Satanic in a 
setting of sharp orange; tragedy itself was more tragic 
in an enclosure of purple, suggesting spilled blood and 
sunsets over old castles. . . . He lives cloistered like a 
monk in his esthetic solitude. His servants glide by 
noiselessly on felt soles and, almost unseen, prepare 
everything for his superior delectation. He has it 
arranged that he is never to see them, and since he 
cannot avoid observing, in the panes, the reflection of 
his housekeeper as she passes beneath his window on 
her way to the woodshed, he costumes her in such a 
fashion that her shadow will give the least irritation 
possible. He appoints his suite with the bric-a-brac 
and statuary of all ages, selected with an uncanny dis- 
crimination. His lighting and color-schemes are so 
curiously and delicately blended as to afford him the 
most stimulating or the most restful tints in daylight 
or darkness. Like a new Nero, he gives on certain 
nights strange and mournful banquets in rooms hung 
in black; he ornates the shell of a living turtle with 
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precious stones, arranged in an exquisite gradation of 
complex color-schemes. His favorite color is the am- 
biguous orange. The walls of his library as well as 
his preferred books—those that are gamy and putrescent 
—are bound in orange morocco. He lives on illusion. 
In his house—protected against the intrusion of visitors, 
tradesmen and other barbarians—he travels in imagina- 
tion on the high seas. His dining room is constructed 
like the cabin of an ocean steamer and surrounded by 
an artificial aquarium in which strange fishes turn in 
eternal spirals, where seaweeds stretch out their tenta- 
cles like the floating arms of a dead octopus. To com- 
plete the illusion he has the odors of tar and salt water 
wafted into this room in which, without stirring, he 
voyages over all the seas... 

Is all this autobiography? Is it a faithful, a realistic 
portrayal of a “ Decadent” in the flesh? Or is it—a 
caricature of an attitude of mind? Compare it, to sit- 
uate it more clearly, to that caricature of Wilde and 
the Wildeans, The Green Carnation! The Marquis des 
Esseintes constitutes a far more vitriolic aspersion of 
the Esthete than any of-the attitudinizers in this Eng- 
lish burlesque of the Velvet Jacket, the flowing Locks 
and the Exquisite Sensation. The satirical overtones in 
A Rebours are so numerous and so easily perceived 
that a few more definite examples of its sarcastic in- 
tentions will prove it to be largely a parody of the 
posture-masters of the “ Esthetic Eighties.” 

The Marquis des Esseintes, among other complicated 
ailments, suffered from obstinate indigestion. Without 
delving into the rather unsavory details of this disease, 
which Huysmans piles up with so much complacency, 
it may be sufficient to indicate that he has to be fed 
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after a most unnatural fashion and with the help of 
the instrument of Moliére’s doctors. He takes, of 
course, a delicate and distinguished pleasure in this 
novel way of outwitting nature: 


“The operation was successful and des Esseintes 
could not prevent himself from addressing to 
himself some tacit congratulations on this event 
which crowned, so to speak, the existence which 
he had created; his inclination toward the arti- 
ficial had now, and against his will, come to su- 
preme fulfillment; one would not go any 
further; food thus absorbed was, surely, the 
last deviation which one could commit.” 

“It would be delicious, he told himself, if one 
could continue this simple regime, once returned 
to health. What an economy of time, what a 
radical deliverance from the aversion which 
meats inspire to people without appetite! What 
a definitive riddance from the lassitude coming 
from the always limited choice of food! What 
an energetic protest against the low sin of glut- 
tony! At last, what a decisive insult thrown 
into the face of old nature, whose uniform 
exigencies would be for ever extinguished ! 

“ And he continued, speaking to himself in a 
low voice: it would be easy to sharpen one’s 
hunger by taking a severe apérstif, ... one 
would then set the table, merely by laying the 
magistral instrument on the napkin and then, 
just the time to recite the Lord’s prayer, and 
one would have suppressed for ever the bore- 
some and vulgar labor of our meals.” 


He begins to take a very emotional interest in the 
composition and the several varieties of these meals 
nouveau genre and meditates on the possibility of new 
and refined combinations to titillate his appetite. He 
prepares dishes for the days of fasting, meals for Fri- 
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days which would, in their composition, agree with the 
commandments of the Church... . 

Shall we shudder at this and throw up our arms in 
alarm over the future of modern art and life? Shall 
we frown, woe-begone, and take to sackcloth and ashes 
—because all of this proves our insidious “ decadence ”? 
Or shall we simply put this rather scurrilous buffoonery 
where it belongs, that is, among the travesties of these 
esthetic virtuosi of the eighties, who claimed that they 
had turned their backs on “nature” and the natural? 

* 
* * 

“Woman is natural—therefore, abominable,” ex- 
claimed Baudelaire, in his disgust with himself and 
with sin. . . . And the Church-fathers, the poets of 
the Latin Decadence, the flagellating monks of the Mid- 
dle-Ages, had cursed the Eternal Temptress with lyrical 
hatred: Mulier est hominis confusio. ... The De- 
cadents of the eighties—while not at all insensitive to 
the wiles of the Eternal Feminine—claimed that mere 
love was too simple, too repugnant, too flatly natural 
a thing. They wanted to spice it with improbable 
complications, to load it heavily with dream and sin 
and perdition. ‘“ Love is a flower that grows on graves 
—a flower of enervating perfumes.” They wanted to 
redeem the eternally ridiculous and eternally touching 
gestures of love, by combining them with artificial es- 
thetic ecstacies. It is not in the least astonishing that 
this attitude aroused Huysmans’ satirical propensities. 

Des Esseintes combines dream and reality in a rather 
peculiar fashion: He falls in love with a lady ventrilo- 
quist. On opposite sides, in his room, he installed a 
black marble Sphinx and a Chimera, extinguished the 
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lamps and let the red glare of the grate fire fall phantas- 
tically on them, creating immense shadows that seemed 
to extend into dismal night. Then, without moving 
her lips, and with strange intonations, rehearsed be- 
forehand, the lady ventriloquist recited the admirable 
dialogue between the Chimera and the Sphinx by Flau- 
bert. The terrible duo began in deep bass voices, speak- 
ing as from the depths of time, and then climbed and 
expanded, sharply vibrating and almost superhuman: 
“T search for new perfumes, still larger flowers, and 


pleasures still unknown!” Cold shudders shake des 
Esseintes : 


“It was to him that this voice spoke mys- 
teriously like an incantation; it was to him that 
it narrated its fever of the Unknown, its unat- 
tainable ideal, its need of escaping from the 
horrible reality of existence, of transgressing 
the frontiers of thought, of groping, without 
ever arriving at a single certainty, in the mists 
of the Beyond of art!” 


Thus spiced with dream and regret, with desire and 
disillusion, his love for the ventriloquist freak takes on 
an aspect of eternity. Yet it ends miserably, after still 
more strange aberrations and still more ingenious ad- 
mixtures of mental stimulants, esthetic reverie and gross 
sensuality. These experiments are, of course, most 
convincing as a parody of the love-conception of the 
Esthetes or, more specifically, of Baudelaire’s alleged 
preference for love-making to freaks. 

In still another way the Marquis des Esseintes has 
found new means of extending the limits of pleasure, 
of playing upon the taut strings of his senses as upon 
a finely responsive and deeply vibrating violin. It is 
hardly necessary to say that he has established “ cor- 
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respondences ” between his various senses, and es- 
pecially between taste and hearing. Into the wall of 
his dining room he had a cupboard built, which con- 
tained a number of small kegs, filled each with a dif- 
ferent liquor. Each has at the bottom a silver spigot, 
and, by connecting these several spigots, des Esseintes 
had formed a kind of keyboard of variegated liquors, 
on which he could play as on a mouth-organ: 


“The organ happened to be open. The little 
drawers labeled flute, horn, voix céleste, were 
drawn out, ready to be operated. Des Esseintes 
drank a drop here and there, played inner sym- 
phonies for himself, succeeded in procuring to 
himself, in his throat, sensations analogous to 
those that music pours into the ears.” 


Every different liquor corresponds for him to a different 
musical instrument: 


“Dry curacao suggests the sourish and velvety 
song of the clarinet ; kummel corresponds to the 
oboe with its nasal sonority; mint and anisette 
suggest the flute, at the same time peppery and 
sweet ; kirsch explodes with the fierce blast of a 
trumpet; gin and whiskey affect like strident 
cornets and trombones, whereas brandy re- 
sounds with the deafening tumult of the low- 
toned) tibassvsie.s: 


Benedictine stands for the minor key in liquor-music 
in comparison with that major key of alcohols known as 
green chartreuse. 


“These principles once admitted he (des Es- 
seintes) had succeeded, thanks to erudite ex- 
periments, in playing upon his tongue silent 
melodies, mute funeral marches, grandly spec- 
tacular, in hearing in his mouth solos of mint, 
duos of vespétro and rum.” 
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He even transferred to his palate entire pieces of music 


“ following the composer step by step, rendering 
his thoughts, his effects, his shades of meaning 
through the mixture or the contrast of liquors, 


through approximating and erudite combina- 
Borate cic, 


But here we catch Huysmans in the midst of a most 
irreverential parody on the doctrines of the New School 
of 1885. Some of the “ Decadents ” held that there 
existed a relation between hearing and seeing, that 
vowels or words had a tint or suggested colors. Al- 
ready Théophile Gautier, who was not one of them, 
had published a Symphonie en Blanc Majeur, which 
seems to have originated the numerous word-and-color 
Symphonies in modern literature. Rimbaud’s famous 
sonnet of the Color of the Vowels: A, noir; E, blanc; 
I, rouge; U, vert; O, bleu, . . . was known in manu- 
script, and the ‘“ Decadents”” may have learned that 
nearly two centuries before them Father Castel had con- 
structed his Piano of Colors. It was built in such way 
that, when a key was struck, a blind opened and pro- 
jected on a white wall the color which the sound evoked. 
By putting forward a sarcastic theory on taste-audition, 
Huysmans derided the theories on color-audition, which 
were at these blessed times a novelty for young poets. 

In the moral realm des Esseintes is depicted as at- 
tempting experiments of a similarly dubious nature. 
In his hatred of society, he consciously attempts to make 
a murderer of an innocent young man by furnishing 
him richly with money and vile pleasures for a few 
days and by suddenly stopping his calculated liberalities 
at the very moment that his appetites are furiously 
aflame. For more money and new pleasures this man 
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will now steal and murder, and in anticipation des Es- 
seintes already shudders with delight at the thought of 
the red button-holes which his poignard will carve in 
the fat bellies of squeaking bourgeois! 

But here Huysmans is neither auto-biographical, nor 
portraying any particular Decadent. He took this part 
of his picture without much change from de Villemes- 
sant’s Mémoires d’un Journaliste (1, 249), where this 
“experiment” is ascribed to Lord Seymour, a most 
notorious rake of the 1840’s, best known as Milord lAr- 
souille,» Milord the dirt-rag, Milord the swine: 


“ At the time of the public festivals, he visited 
the sheds of the acrobats, the jugglers, the shows 
of strange animals and of freaks. Many a time 
he met there a boy who interested him for a few 
minutes and he amused himself by making him 
rich . . . for eight days. But he had a way of 
explaining his generosities which diminished 
singularly the impression they created. 
“There you have bad seed that will germin- 
ate ’—he said oftentimes. One day when he 
had just put 500 francs in the hands of a fright- 
ful, eighteen-year old bandit, of a splendid, 
brutal and sanguinary beauty, one of his friends 
told him: —‘ That is a bad charity. What is 
this boy there going to do when he will have 
spent his 500 francs? —‘ Perhaps he will com- 
mit murder to get more of them,’ replied Lord 
Seymour. ‘ They will have stimulated his taste 
Torsthatac 


Yet, there are a few other similarities between the 
Marquis des Esseintes and Lord Seymour. Far from 
being languid and esthetic, Lord Seymour was an ec- 
centric sportsman and a practical joker of the most 


1This name is taken from an 18th century novel, Mylord 
Arsouille ou les bamboches d’un gentleman, 1780. 
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boresome kind. But Huysmans had read de Villemes- 
sant’s account of him and, while borrowing from him 
some color for his des Esseintes, he must have noticed 
that at least certain aspects of his nature corresponded 
to the singular noble esthete he was depicting in A 
Rebours. Lord Seymour 


“had no faith, neither in friendship, nor in 
family ties, nor in virtue, nor in innocence, nor 
in honor.—He believed in nothing except in the 
omnipotence of gold. . . . How did this man, 
who was undoubtedly intelligent, come to this? 
—Had he become bad intentionally and with a 
gay heart? Did he experience in torturing the 
pleasure that others find in creating happiness? 
—Or else was all this overflow of hatred due 
to painful personal experiences?—Had he 
struggled, had he suffered?—Was it through 
deceptions and successive wounds that he had 
fallen slowly and gradually into the fearful 
cruelties of absolute negation?—Or else still, 
had he been led by his nature to experiment with 
evil ?—Was he at the outset merely a sickly and 
curious mind, a searcher after refined monstros- 
ities who had found in human baseness and 
venality the formal confirmation of his doubts, 
the logical justification of his instincts, so that 
his hatred was born from his disgust with him- 
self and all other people?” 

“ To my best belief he was at once something 
more and something less than all that—He was 
not the incarnation of evil; he did not have the 
dissolving but grandiose genius of the last de- 
scendants of the Titans, and he was not any 
more the disciple of Faust than of Don Juan. 
(I mean of the true Don Juan, who waltzes 
with the commander). . . Neither was he a 
lover of the extraordinary, one of those proud 
beings disdainful of conventions, or a Prome- 
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theus without object, scourged by the Law, who 
on the downward slope of perversity, perceive 
lucidly the weakness of social barriers, run un- 
satiably after dreams, and contribute to the 
general decadence, while all the time regretting 
their own egoism and the unhappy shortcomings 
of their make-up. ...In fact, at whatever 
moment one considers him, this man is gross; 
he is common in his instincts, his ways and his 
tastes. He does not possess the nervous and 
refined sides of these elegant families, gangrened 
by the heredity of their elegance, who drag 
their corruption sometimes through filth, but 
who remain nevertheless true to all that is fine, 
or at least to all that is eccentric. He has never 
a grand air. He is ‘people’ all the time, or 
rather—he is vulgar, he is ‘ mob.’ ” 


Now, des Esseintes is the happy possessor of all these 
“nervous and refined sides of elegant families, gangrened 
by the heredity of their elegance.” He is the Milord 
l Arsouille, new style—style 1885, esthetic style! He 
has all the gifts—or the shortcomings, if you like !— 
of which de Villemessant deplored the lack in Lord 
Seymour. Huysmans seems to have combined in his 
neurotic Marquis the immorality and cynicism of 
Milord l’Arsouille with the esthetic attitudes of the 
Baudelairean poseur of the eighties. 


* 
* * 

Des Esseintes’ secluded life and esthetic antics lead 
him, of course, to a collapse. He begins to suffer from 
complicated hallucinations of sight and hearing and 
even of the sense of smell. The doctor advises a voy- 
age, pleasures, distractions, and des Esseintes decides 
to visit England. The weather is rainy and misty. He 
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dresses harmoniously in grey and dead leaf colors. He 
notices that in such weather the aspect of Paris is about 
the same as that of London. He rides to an English 
bazaar and an English bar and has the illusion of being 
in London. This is sufficient, and he hastens back to 
his secluded house, having exhausted in imagination 
all the sensations which a real voyage could have given 
him. It must be noted here that this episode may aim 
at an incident of Baudelaire’s life. In some of his 
poems he described the wonders of the tropics, although 
he interrupted his voyage to India and never saw the 
country of his dreams. But, if not a parody of this 
particular voyage, it is, in any case, a satire of the 
main dogma of the “ Decadents ”: Nothing is real but 
the Dream. 

It seems obvious that in A Rebours satire and parody 
are abundant and easily understood. The few examples 
here given are a sufficient indication of the particular 
form of madness of its hero for, granting that he is 
no mere imagination or a caricature, but a study of a 
real decadent—his disease would transcend all known 
forms of neurosis and be duly classified as a mental 
aberration. 


II 


We can determine with still greater precision how 
Huysmans evolved the principal features of his ex- 
quisite invalid, the Marquis des Esseintes. Although 
he endowed him with some weaknesses derived from 
Milord l’Arsouille, he modelled him most visibly into 
a travesty of the Baudelaireans of that time. 

The image of Baudelaire which then the youth re- 
vered, was not the real Baudelaire: It was not the last 
of the lonely Godseekers, tortured and Pascal-like— 
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laden with all the sadness of the flesh and the weariness 
of the spirit—that they perceived, but the Baudelaire 
of the legend, degenerate and diabolical, whose life was 
a tenebrous adventure in mysterious and forbidden lux- 
uries. In 1884 he had been dead for twenty years, 
but dimmer and more grandiose in the distance, his 
image had grown more satanic as years went by. In 
the literary Cafés, in the attics of Montmartre his name 
sounded like an incantation and like a rallying cry of 
revolt against the Zola school, with its insistence upon 
the brutal, the primitive, the instinctive and the experi- 
mental. The poets of ’85 evolved the Baudelaire they 
needed and desired, and in doing so they were not 
hampered by any precise knowledge of the facts of his 
real existence and his too real martyrdom. They did 
not distinguish between the mask and the man. It was 
the disdainful mask of Baudelaire with its bitter grin 
of a sacrilegious priest that haunted them. They 
viewed him through his own distortions of fact about 
his life, through the haze of legend that surrounded 
him. They forgot that the mask was hiding an all too 
human man, in whose complex psychology a deep-seated 
asceticism mingled with a refined sensuousness, and a 
disenchanted nihilism with an ever recurring need of 
spiritualisation and belief. They forgot that Baudelaire 
had written: “ The dandy must aspire at being sublime 
at every moment of his life. He must live and die 
before a mirror.” The real Baudelaire was unsuspected 
and to be revealed only much later through critical 
studies and through such important publications as his 
Letters to his Mother. 

The legend had full sway. Baudelaire appeared al- 
most exclusively as a chartered libertine and a volup- 
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tuary, bent solely upon exhausting the possibilities of 
exquisite sensations, as a perverted sensualist afflicted 
with some mysterious nervous disease. His imitators 
failed to understand the deeper intellectuality of his 
work and merely exaggerated its more easily accessible 
sides, the gruesome or the paradoxical. The general 
parallel of this conception of Baudelaire with des Es- 
seintes is obvious. Even as Baudelaire, he has turned 
his back to nature and ordinary life to delve into all 
complexities of thought and sensation; even as they, 
he admires the Latin poetry of decadent Rome, the 
prose of the Churchfathers and the mystic hymns of 
the Middle Ages. His hyper-estheticism is an effect of 
an hereditary disease, and Baudelaire always insisted 
that he was the victim of such an inheritance from his 
mother’s family. The Baudelaireans were fond of 
adopting this claim along with the other attitudes of 
the disquieting Master. 

To give concrete examples of how Huysmans could 
take color from their poses, J may point out that in 
1883, at the very moment that 4 Rebours was con- 
ceived, there appeared a volume of verse, Les Névroses, 
by Maurice Rollinat in which, as the title indicates, 
the sufferings of Neurosis are minutely versified and 
in which a second-hand and superficial Baudelaireanism 
runs riot. Rachilde, who was then called Mademoiselle 
Baudelaire, had already published her Monsieur de la 
Nouveauté. Péladan, the picturesque Sar Mérodack of 
esoteric and Rosi-Crucian fame, issued in 1884 his re- 
nowned novel Le Vice supréme, with a preface of Bar- 
bey d’Aurevilly. The Sdr, in his long white robes, am- 
bulated then on the Boulevards, his hands folded in ec- 
stacy on his breast and, in his deep, dark eyes, the 
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vague, greenish flickering gleam of Diabolism. His 
Vice Supréme was announced as the first of a series of 
Etudes passionnelles de décadence. And then, there ex- 
isted the artistic group which called itself, in mock- 
earnest, Les Décadents. At their gatherings mingled 
pale and ethereal poets with theatrical poseurs, forever 
shivering all over with exquisite Sensations, and good 
business men of letters, bent upon jumping into the 
last esthetic train, with a few aristocrats of the pen 
as much as of the blood. 

Among these “ gentlemen” of the world and of the 
Dream, one could admire—for he took admiration as 
his due!—an almost fabulous personage, whose name 
and deeds echoed through these decades: Count Robert 
de Montesquiou-Fézensac, par la grace de Dieu, poet 
and esthetician and the last of the nineteenth century 
dandies. 

It is said that he inspired directly Huysmans, that 
he sat unwillingly as the model for des Esseintes. And, 
no doubt, he offers some striking similarities with this 
clown of the super-esthetic. He was the frail-looking 
and elegant descendant of an aristocratic family. 
About 1884 he had not published anything in volume, 
but his over-jewelled, languid and scented verse was 
circulated in manuscript. His subtilizing refinement 
upon refinement in esthetic sensation and expression ; 
his sober, mouse-grey suits contrasting with the studied 
touches of color of the necktie, the gloves, the jewels; 
his “noble front auréolé de cheveux ondés ”’; the feasts 
he organized in dusky gardens, copying, in reality, 
paintings by Tintoretto or Watteau ; his proud, disdain- 
ful bearing and his innumerable photographs of him- 
self in all possible poses and places ;—all of that, and 
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much more, contributed to the legend that grew up 
around him during his early life—a legend, that was 
dissipated by the hurricane of the war, when he was 
left alone as a slightly ridiculous survival of a dead 
decade... . This rather anemic esthete-aristocrat 
counted among his ancestors such rough and ready 
fighters as Blaise de Monluc—fierceness incarnate—the 
Baron d’Artagnan of the glittering and chivalresque 
blade, and Pierre de Montesquiou, Marshal under Louis 
XIV. But in him the blood of these gladiators seemed 
to have turned pink. He had almost feminine instincts, 
and his disquieting reputation as a seeker of bizarre 
sensations, as an amateur of complicated and subtle art, 
was largely based upon his instinctive preference for 
all that was ornamented, jolt, artificial, perfumed and 
suave. His Palace of rose marble, his Pavilion of the 
Muses, were treasure houses, museums, filled with ob- 
jets dart. The woodwork of the Pavilion was taken 
from the castle of the Baron d’Artagnan. His Salon 
des Roses was ornamented with carved roses; his 
Chambre des Chauves-Souris decorated with a flight 
of bats. . . . The chief ornament of his garden was a 
bath-tub of rose-colored marble that had belonged to 
Madame de Montespan at Versailles. It must have 
been there that he took a perfumed ablution after he 
had been polluted by shaking hands with some plebeian 
barbarian or a politician. 

With all his marvellous gifts for the Attitude Sub- 
lime, de Montesquiou possessed an indefinable charm. 
“Tl savait susciter dans l’esprit de ceux qui l’écoutaient 
la convoitise du beau et l’élan vers l’impossible ”—says 
Mme. de Clermont-Tonnerre. Marcel Proust vener- 
ated him for a long while as a Master and portrayed 
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him in his novels as Monsieur de Charlus. He was 
a welcome model for literary portraits. Suffering 
from acute “ literaturitis,” he viewed life through books 
and paintings, and solely as a subject for art or a 
pretext for distinguished moods. And, because of these 
tendencies—at the same time refined and shallow, subtle 
and artificial—he was predestined to appeal to other 
authors as a literary character. He left his imprint 
on some works of Jean Lorrain, and it is said that 
the peacock in Rostand’s Chantecler is a caricature of 
his insatiable vanity. 

He was, of course, an adept of color-audition. His 
works, Le Chef des Odeurs suaves, Les Hortensias 
bleus, Le Pays des Aromates, etc., are a continual med- 
ley of sense impressions, color, sound and fragrance in- 
terwoven. No one, perhaps, could have been a better 
model for Huysmans’ caricature of the confusion of 
the several senses—the liquor-music of des Esseintes. 
This delicious blasé (de Montesquiou), with his blue 
hortensias and moon-winged butterflies, his Japanese 
pottery, green silk bindings, Venetian crystals and per- 
fumed fans, was a living caricature, even among the 
Baudelaireans of the eighties. It is more than likely 
that he furnished Huysmans with an example for his 
des Esseintes, but into that pattern several other strains 
were woven to form the Image of the Decadent par 
excellence. ' 


Now, if Huysmans portrayed in A Rebours the at- 
titudinizing of some imitators of Baudelaire—be it de 
Montesquiou, Rollinat or several others—his descrip- 
tion of their life and esthetics was, of course, nothing 
but a burlesque on their cheap complexities. From 
Huysmans, the vitriolic, anything could be expected— 
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an apology of the Average Man or of race-horses and 
top hats—rather than an apology of de Montesquiou 
and Co. 
* 
* * 

_ It is hardly astonishing that Huysmans would have 
intentionally drawn a caricature of the poets of ’85 
and ridiculed their attitudes and their theories by exag- 
gerating them and applying them to the life of a neu- 
rotic esthete! Although he had in common with them 
a certain number of literary admirations, he adhered 
to very divergent esthetics. In 1884 he had been re- 
cently converted from the Zola-school, but his conver- 
sion meant to him a change of heart and subject-mat- 
ter, but not a change of style. His association with 
the naturalists left indelible traces on his methods and, 
even after his return to Catholicism, he remained es- 
thetically a realist. The Decadents and the Symbolists 
carried his sympathies only to a very limited extent at 
the time that A Rebours was written. Even in 1891, 
seven years after the publication of the book, he be- 
trayed clearly in an interview with Huret that his at- 
titude toward the modern poetry of his time was far 
from sympathetic. I quote a few phrases from his 
declarations : 


“ You believe in the Symbolists, you? I, I be- 
lieve that it is an immense mystification set up 
by Anatole France to annoy the Parnassiens, 
and by Barrés, who has made a good joke of it. 
... No, you see, Symbolism, that is neither 
new, nor human, nor interesting, . . . At this 
moment, now that Flaubert, Barbey d’Aurevilly, 
Villiers de l’Isle Adam are dead without leaving 
any successors, there remain to us but Goncourt 
and Zola, and in poetry, Verlaine and Mallarme, 
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who stands isolated with a false school behind 
him, a lamentable tail, which has in fact, nothing 
to do with hin... 


A Rebours could not be an impartial portrayal of the 
young Poets of that time, for seven years after its ap- 
pearance Huysmans still disdained them. Moreover, 
this master of vituperation was temperamentally in- 
capable of impartiality. Let us note, for instance, that 
the esthetic aberrations of des Esseintes are nothing 
but the disastrous results of his physical collapse, of 
his numerous and mysterious diseases. His horror of 
reality, his belief in the all-sufficiency of the Dream, 
is reduced to absurdity by episodes like his voyage to 
London or his travelling without stirring, in his dining 
room. The contrast between what he actually does 
and the ecstatic sensations which his actions produce 
in him, forces us to the conclusion that his nervous 
system is unhinged. 

It is, then, clear enough that A Rebours is not an 
impartial description of the “ rhymer of to-day ” but a 
satire on the generation of 1885, not any more trust- 
worthy or significant than innumerable literary satires 
on other poetic schools. Shall we go to the parodists 
of Romanticism to get a truthful conception of the work 
of Victor Hugo or Balzac? Shall we form an opinion 
of Poe by reading the diatribes against him by those 
literati on whom he declared war? If we did, we would 
apply exactly the same critical method as the one which 
consists in judging the work of Verhaeren, or Francis 
Jammes, or Laforgue, or Verlaine, through the distor- 
tions of Huysmans’ burlesque. 
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II 


A Rebours is, then, largely a most obvious parody— 
and not a dolorous confession of the sad sins and per- 
versions of Huysmans, much after the pattern of Rous- 
seau’s self-revelations. Yet, how could so many critics 
overlook Huysmans’ ironical intentions? How could 
they in good faith and with absolute credulity believe 
that Huysmans himself or even any of the “ Deca- 
dents ” played inaudible music on liquor-organs? Or 
that they evoked invisible perfume-landscapes ? 

After all, Huysmans had nothing in common with 
his hero, des Esseintes, but sympathy for church art 
and canticles—and a tendency toward conversion, of 
which he remained entirely unaware at that time. It 
is only a decade later that he becomes the apologist of 
the “marvels of Christianity,” a new Chauteaubriand 
turned realist. This point of identity between Huys- 
mans and des Esseintes is the origin of the theory which 
makes of this neurotic marquis only the mask of 
Huysmans. 

Yet, even at the time of the appearance of A Rebours, 
Barbey d’Aurevilly seems to have regarded it as more 
or less autobiographical. In an article in the Con- 
stitutionnel he exclaimed: ‘‘ After such a book, there 
remains to the author but the choice between the barrel 
of a revolver or the feet of the Cross!” But here the 
Marshal of French Letters—let it be said with due 
respect !—gave in to his habitual propensity for the 
wide and beautiful gesture. He plagiarized himself: 
He had written exactly the same phrase when Baude- 
laire’s Fleurs du Mal appeared, and even then he had 
remembered too well what Mme. de Sévigné wrote of 
the Marimes of La Rochefoucauld: “‘ After this book, 
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there is but the choice of killing oneself or of becoming 
a christian.” In any case, Barbey d’Aurevilly’s phrase 
is vague, but even granting that he believed the volume 
to contain an exhibition of the author’s actual life, his 
belief carries but slight weight against the evidence 
to the contrary. 

It may well be that Barbey’s interpretation was in- 
spired, not only by his mania for making every book 
an issue between hell and heaven, but also by the prayer 
with which Huysmans ended his volume: 


“© Lord, pity the Christian who doubts, the 
unbeliever who would believe, the convict of life 
embarking alone in the night, under a sky no 
longer illumined by the consoling beacons of 
ancient faith.” 


In fact, this prayer seems to indicate that Huysmans 
considered des Esseintes as near to conversion. And 
since a few years later he himself returned to the fold, 
one can interpret this sudden outburst as the first faint 
stirrings of grace in him. Now, Huysmans was con- 
vinced of this. In this invocation he saw the far be- 
ginning of the Miracle that led him back to the church. 
In his Preface Written Twenty Years After the Novel, 
he devoted several pages to an explanation of this super- 
natural phenomenon, but he took great care to stress 
the fact that at the time of writing A Rebours he had 
no forebodings of his own conversion. The studies of 
church art, of mysticism, of hymns, which he undertook 
in order to document himself for 4 Rebours, seemed 
to him later the hidden by-ways through which he was 
led, slowly, to his renewal of Faith. “ A Rebours . ae 
is a work undesigningly conceived, without intentions 
reserved for the future...” In other words, the 
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subject of A Rebours was not intentionally selected 
as the first span of a road leading through the nether- 
most depths of perversion and disgust, and then up- 
ward to the glorious hills resplendent in the clarity of 
God’s sunlight. . . . Huysmans disclaims that he ever 
mapped out beforehand his road to heaven. He was 
led by a Hand unseen, he believed, but when he wrote 
A Rebours he did not yet know that it was guiding 
him. All of this he revealed as a reply to some critics 
who claimed that his conversion was largely “ liter- 
ature,” and dictated less by a search for God than by 
a search for new subjects for novels. In a word he 
wielded his blade in defense of the sincerity of his 
faith: 


“A Rebours appeared in 1884 and I left for a 
Trappist monastery to convert myself in 1892; 
almost eight years passed by before the seed of 
this volume began to germinate; let us say that 
there were two years, or even three, of obscure, 
obstinate influence of Grace; nevertheless there 
remain five years during which I do not remem- 
ber having had the slightest inclination toward 
Catholicism, no regret for the life I was leading, 
no desire to-change it. Why, how, then, have I 
been switched to a road then lost to me in the 
night? I am absolutely unable to tell ; nothing, 
unless it be some ancestral influences from nuns’ 
cloisters or the prayers of a very devout Dutch 
family . . . can explain the perfect uncon- 
sciousness ; of that last appeal, that sens im- 


ploration of the last page of A Rebours.” 


And here we pause before the singular contradictions 
in this book. Huysmans clearly considered A Rebours 
as a milestone on the winding road that led to his 
own conversion and, therefore, it must be, at least in 
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part, auto-biographical. But, on the other hand, it is 
undoubtedly filled with parody: in his main features 
the Marquis des Esseintes is a caricature of the De- 
cadent. .. . Yet these very contradictions bring us to 
the solution of the riddle: A Rebours is composed of 
two layers which Huysmans did not succeed in com- 
bining. The first layer consists of a caricature of the 
Baudelairean poseur of the times, the second of a 
number of evaluations of works of art, which, in many 
cases, are Huysmans’ own opinions and cannot be 
those of des Esseintes. And because of this double 
origin of the book, the Marquis des Esseintes is of an 
improbable complexity. He has no consistency, no 
unity; he remains unconvincing, unreal, because he is 
depicted as a half-mad neurotic—and yet discourses 
on art, letters, religion and archeology with all the 
seriousness and the keen discrimination of a seasoned 
critic. Since his pronunciamento mirror Huysmans’ 
ideas on art and life, they remain absolutely sane, if 
slightly exceptional, although des Esseintes, the esthetic 
degenerate who formulates them, is battling with ob- 
sessions and insanity. 

It is solely in these opinions on hymns of the Middle 
Ages, mystic literature and the like that Huysmans 
perceived in later years the first leaven of his coming 
conversion. In this sense these judgments are auto- 
biographic: they form a part of Huysmans’ intel- 
lectual evolution. But from this we cannot conclude 
that the whole volume is an auto-biography. When ex- 
amined at all critically the self-revelation in it will be 
seen to shrink to very slender proportions. It is, for 
instance, quite obvious that Huysmans cannot have rep- 
resented himself as the last descendant of a decaying 
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family, as afflicted with mysterious diseases, as attempt- 
ing to form murderers, as establishing tonal relations 
between liquors and music, as living in cloistral soli- 
tude, or as going through the other peculiar experiments 
of his hero. For all of this he drew either from lit- 
erary sources or from examples taken from his sur- 
roundings. The Marquis des Esseintes, at the incep- 
tion of the book, was intended merely as a burlesque of 
the esthete, but it happened that while depicting him 
Huysmans endowed him with religious tendencies which 
blossomed out in himself in later years. Huysmans 
himself has sufficiently indicated that such was the gen- 
esis of his now famous novel. 

In A Vauw l’Eau he had minutely described the agonies 
of a grumbling perennial bachelor, Mr. Folantin, a 
pessimistic clerk, a sufferer from indigestion, cheated 
by everybody and disgusted with everything and es- 
pecially with repellent restaurant food. He was for- 
ever in search of some decent and well-seasoned dish 
and forever baffled by fate and incompetent cooks. 
Now, when he first conceived the outline of A Rebours, 
Huysmans wanted simply to transpose this finical and 
forlorn bachelor into a different realm and send him 
off not in pursuit of a well-broiled steak and a tasty 
tart, but of a new blend of sensations and dreams: 


“Tt first appeared to me, he says, as a brief 
phantasy and in the form of a bizarre short- 
story; I saw in it somewhat the counterpart of 
A Vau l’Eau, transposed into another world; 
I imagined a more learned, a more refined and 
richer Mr. Folantin, who had found in the 
artificial a distraction from the disgust with 
which the troubles of life and the American 
habits of his time filled him; I outlined him 
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flying to refuge in the dream, in the illusion of 
an extravagant fairly-land—living alone far 
from his century in the memories, which he 
called up, of more cordial epochs, of less vile 
surroundings.” 


This more cultivated and more spiritual Mr. Folantin, 
this hero of a “ bizarre short-story ” was des Esseintes 
—a bizarre caricature of an unsatisfiable esthete. His 
actions, his dreams and his antics ridiculed the theories 
and the attitudes of the Decadents and all the predilec- 
tions of the Young Poets of his day. Yet, while work- 
ing out the background of his novel, Huysmans fell 
partly under the spell of the music of the Middle Ages, 
of Cathedrals, of Church-symbolism, of late Latin 
poetry, all of which he studied in order to lend color 
to the image of his Dilettante of a thousand refinements. 
His studies opened up new vistas to the limited realist 
he had been; they directed for a long time his literary 
interests, and, later on, Huysmans perceived in them 
mysterious revelations, almost a miracle. 

A Rebours is, then, a hybrid product, a combination 
of a burlesque and of a number of judgments on art 
many of which were seriously intended and were going 
to have a fructifying influence upon Huysmans’ mental 
evolution. 

* 
* * 

Since the abundant oracles of the Marquis des Es- 
seintes represent frequently Huysmans’ own opinions, 
it is not in the least astonishing that they do not denote 
any high degree of hyper-estheticism, insanity or de- 
generation. They are, in the main, astonishingly nor- 
mal, not to say tame. Notwithstanding his physical 
collapse and his moral imbecility, des Esseintes pos- 
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sesses an acute and discriminating sense of art-values. 
He professes, for instance, a very normal admiration 
for Beethoven, Schumann and Schubert. He admires 
phantastic painters like Gustave Moreau and Odilon 
Redon—which is not in the least exceptional—and 
he even acclaims Puvis de Chavannes, as every other 
Frenchman, including the President of the Republic. 
In literature he has a few prejudices. Neither the 
“big, frank laugh” of Rabelais, nor the comic scenes 
of Moliere make much impression upon his languid pes- 
simism, but he is fascinated by the Ballads of Villon— 
as everyone of us. He admires the virulent anathemas 
of Agrippa d’Aubigné, he venerates Bossuet, Bourda- 
loue and Pascal—and these preferences are hardly a 
sign of degeneration or madness. He execrates Vol- 
taire, too superficial a free-mind, and he abhors the 
weak-spined Democrats, Rousseau and Diderot. But 
here he is in full agreement with Laserre and Seilliére 
and Professor Babbitt—with all the modern crusaders 
against Rousseauism, who are anything but Decadents. 

He does not relish Virgil, nor the “ elephantine 
graces’ of Horace. To them he prefers, naturally, the 
poets of the Latin Decadence and, especially, Petronius. 
But what else could possibly be expected from des 
Esseintes, the Decadent Incarnate? Here it is difficult 
to see how far these preferences were either Huys- 
mans’ own at that time, or else dictated by the very 
type of decadent he was depicting. 

In modern literature des Esseintes confesses to a 
weakness for the great realists, Flaubert, Goncourt, 
Zola—and these opinions are certainly not consistent 
with his “ desperate flight ” from all reality to a refuge 
in dream and illusion. This admiration for the Realists 
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is clearly part not of des Esseintes’ esthetic Credo but 
of that Huysmans himself. He mitigates his praise, 
it is true, by preferring to their more naturalistic novels 
those that are illuminated by more idealistic intentions. 
He places, for instance, Flaubert’s Temptation of Saint 
Antony above his Madame Bovary, and Zola’s The 
Dream above his Human Beast. And here he chimes 
in, unwilling enough, I surmise, with the critics who 
deplore “ the excesses of realism.” 

All of these homages or castigations may have been 
more unconventional in 1884 than they are to-day, but 
they do not betray in any way that they originated in 
a diseased mind. Even des Esseintes’ defense of the 
ultra-personal and hermetic art of Mallarmé has long 
since become decently academic. In a word, many of 
the esthetic appreciations of Huysmans were prophetic 
rather than exceptional. They forestalled and an- 
nounced the judgment of the next generations. 

* 
* * 

Because Huysmans made his enigmatic hero the 
mouthpiece of a number of his own esthetic preferences 
and prejudices, this physical degenerate judges art with 
the perspicacity of a sane and seasoned connoisseur, 
for it must be confessed that true neurotics are not 
likely to make their daily delight of Beethoven, Bossuet 
and Pascal. These contradictions in the character of 
des Esseintes endow him with a double nature, which 
has easily sent his critics off on false tangents. He is 
obviously not a “ human document ”’; his esthetic antics 
are in their way as much of fiction and improbable 
romancing as, let us say, the primitive and cataclysmic 
passions of the heroes of our “ red-blooded ” novels. 
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The ultimates of either passion or renunciation or es- 
thetic refinement lie only in lands of dream; in the cold 
daylight of real life men are too ridiculously mediocre 
ever to incarnate them. We can be truly great or per- 
verse or grandiosely wicked, only in our desires and our 
novels. It is only because he is a burlesque hero from 
a novel, not a true portrait of a living esthete, that des 
Esseintes could dwell in his ambiguous gardens of es- 
thetic Epicureanism. 

Far from being the Apology for the Decadent which 
some critics affect to see in it A Rebours is a satire on 
the doctrines and attitudes of the younger generation 
of 1885. It seems necessary to put it in its proper 
place, not as the breviary of the Super-Esthete, but 
as the sarcastic analysis of his pose; not as a hymn to 
an existence of silken sensations, but as a reductio ad 
absurdum of such a conception of life. A Rebours 
assumed the role of an austere chaperone in the midst 
of the Symbolist masked ball, sitting aloof with a 
sour smile, in which some genuine interest in the per- 
formance struggled with disdain and with a warning 
to be “jolly, but not over-jolly,” to be “esthetic, but 
not hyper-esthetic.”” That way gaped hell and perdition 
in a sense literal enough to an embryonic Catholic like 
Huysmans. 

And what was the moral of this chaperone of Sym- 
bolism? Exactly the same as that which Max Nordau 
in his Degeneration and Professor Babbitt in The New 
Laokoon have so pugnaciously expounded: that the 
modern poet was a pathetic weakling whose complicated 
ravings in verse and prose were documents for the 
psycho-pathologist rather than works of art. 

Yet, the moral imbecility of des Esseintes, his im- 
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probable neurosis, his extravagant hallucinations, his 
strange experiments and sensuous perversions prove 
nothing for or against the modern poet either of ’85 or 
of to-day. He was not a portrayal, but merely a cari- 
cature of the languid attitudes of some “ delvers into 
forbidden lore.” His “case” proves abundantly but 
one thing: That the poses of the so-called Decadents 
were an excellent subject for parody. And on this 
fundamental observation, I trust, critics of all tendencies 
will be, for once, in complete agreement. 
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THE TRAGIC STORY OF ADORE FLOUPETTE, 
OR HOW ONE BECOMES A DECADENT 


1885. . . . Huysmans in his A Rebours had cari- 
catured the rising generations of poets with such a 
vitriolic incisiveness that his delightful invalid, the 
Marquis des Esseintes, was rumored to be a realistic 
portrait of one or more of the new esthetes. The 
gentle public in the Market Place longed for an ob- 
viously “decadent”? book of verse,—the Works of 
des Esseintes !—with which to pass a merry hour. The 
poetry of the Younger Generation went on appearing, 
but, if languid and esoteric, it seemed intended too 
seriously, too religiously, to fit in exactly with the 
supra-esthetic summersaults of the neurotic Marquis. 
One expected something more hilariously clownesque 
from the “ School of des Esseintes ’—which had the 
grave shortcoming of not existing. 

It was then that, to the solace of impartial critics 
and the growing merriment of solid “ realists” ap- 
peared the masterpiece of Adoré Floupette, poet and 
decadent. It was a slender volume with an innocent, 
tender-blue cover, on which, in darker blue, the signifi- 
cant title: Les Déliquescences, poéemes décadents 
d’Adoré Floupette, avec sa vie par Marius Tapora, By- 
gance, Lion Vanné, 1885. 

This, at last, was clearly a product of the Decadent 
School. It evoked a number of associated impressions. 
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Déliquescence: the state of liquefying, of melting away, 
of falling to pieces, of rotting slowly. . . . A delicious 
symbol for a decadent soul, decomposing in insidious 
corruption! Poémes décadents: that sounded like an 
avowal. It confirmed triumphantly the bourgeois no- 
tion of the existence of decadence in French letters. 
And then the name of the poet: Adoré, a bit middle- 
class, but also a bit spoiled and fat and self-satisfied. 
Then: Flou-pette. The New School indulged in Flou, 
in the vague, the misty, the veiled! Byzance meant 
Paris, of course, but it alluded transparently to the 
fact that this city had become the Byzantium of all 
decadent dreams. The name of the publisher, Lion 
Vanné, bore a close resemblance to that of the ordinary 
publisher of the Moderns, Léon Vanier,—but it was 
possible, after all, that he had somewhat modified his 
name to Lion Vanné (“‘ exhausted lion ”’) to participate 
in the melancholic lassitude of his clients. 

One hundred and ten copies of the pamphlet were 
printed at first for bibliophiles, but its sudden success 
was responsible for a second edition of 1500 copies, 
which was sold in a few days. There was not much 
poetry in the booklet, the habitual déliguescence of 
Adoré Floupette preventing him from writing much. 
In its definite form it was made up of forty-seven pages 
for a Preface by Marius Tapora, Pharmacist of the 
Second Class, followed by three introductory pages 
and twenty-five pages of poetry. It was an inspiration 
to ask a pharmacist,—even if only of the second class, 
—to present to the world the ravings of a Decadent. 
Did he not render thus a service to one of his best 
customers? In any case, he was qualified to study the 
effect of opium and morphine upon French language 
and versification. 
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For, Adoré Floupette, at last, revealed in his poems 
authentic and unmistakable “ decadence” of the kind 
the public had been led to expect. These poems were 
somewhat obscure and hermetic, abundantly streaked 
with the greenness of decomposition, languorous and 
sacrilegious, beautiful as a multi-colorous tumor. On 
opening the pamphlet at random, the newspaper critics, 
well informed then as now, or stupefied patriots, could 
read such confessions of faith as: 


“Nos Péres étaient forts et leurs réves ardents 
S’envolaient d’un coup d’aile au pays de lumiére, 
Nous dont la Fleur dolente est la Rose Trémiére, 
Nous n’avons plus de cceur, nous n’avons plus de 

dents! 

“ Pauvres pantins avec un peu de son dedans, 
Nous regardons sans voir la ferme et la fermiere. 
Nous renaclons devant la tache coutumiere, 
Charlots trop amusés,! ultimes Décadents! 

“Mais, 6 Mort du Désir! Inappétence exquise! 
Nour gardons le fumet d’une antique Marquise 
Dont un Vase de nuit parfume les Dessous! 

“Etre Gateux, c’est toute une philosophie, 

Nos nerfs et notre sang ne valent pas deux sous, 
Notre cervelle au vent d’été se liquéfie.” 


“ Strong were our Fathers and their ardent 
dreams soared on out-stretched wings to the 
lands of Light; We, whose doleful Flower is 
the Rose-Mallow, we have no longer any hearts, 
we have no longer any teeth! 

“ Poor mannikins with a bit of saw-dust (or 
sound) inside, we stare, without beholding, at 
the farm and the farmer’s wife. We are restive 
before the customary tasks, O too lascivious 
Charleys, ultimate Decadents. 


1 An allusion to a novel, Charlot s’amuse, by Paul Bonnetain, 
which appeared about 1883-84, was condemned by the courts 
for immortality and suppressed. 
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“But, O, Death of Desire! Exquisite in- 
appetency! We keep the fragrance of an 
antique Marquise, whose Undergarments are 
perfumed by a Chamber-Vase. 

“To fall into Dotage is a whole philosophy! 
Our nerves and our blood are not worth two 
cents, our brains, in the summer-winds, begin 
to liquefy.” 


The newspapers were jubilant. Jules Claretie af- 
firmed that Adoré Floupette was not an imaginary 
Decadent, but an existing esthete. Reporters added 
that they had interviewed him and that the little volume 
was neither more nor less than the final Manifesto 
of the New School, the Defence and Illustration of 
Decadence. Paul Aréne, in the Gil Blas of May 17th, 
1885, denied to Floupette even his greatest merit, that 
of being at least original. 


“Tt is now almost two thousand years ago that 
the young poets of Rome, decadents without 
knowing it, stuffed themselves with cumin to 
make their faces pale and morbid. Now it is 
the turn of morphine. A self-respecting nurs- 
ling of the Muses has now to carry, instead of a 
lyre, a small syringe for injections. In our 
times, before the war (of ’70) we chewed hash- 
ish. But did we swallow any? I would not 
take an oath on it. At least we acted as if we 
were taking some. Then, even as_ today, 
through desire of novelty, through horror of the 
flat and the conventional, we jumped headlong 
into the strange, dreaming I know not which 
subtle poetry, vapor-like and quintessential, 
which would not resemble any other and would 
convey the most unconveyable sensations.” . 


A certain M. Sutter-Laumann, in La Justice of July 
19, published a rather venomous criticism of the Déli- 
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quescences. He found in them final proof that the 
Decadents are incomprehensible to any normal reader 
and that they do not even understand one another. 
Yet, this is easily explained when one considers that 
they do not aim at expressing ideas in verse, but merely 
at rendering in sonorous words some vague and peculiar 
impressions which the vulgar herd will never know. 
The very words of the French language have, in the 
works of these poets, lost their ordinary meaning in 
order to assume esoteric significances which they dis- 
covered thanks to erudite and painful researches. The 
vaunted French clearness is out of fashion! The true 
poets are those whose work is a labyrinth of complex 
difficulties, and not the authors of preceding centuries, 
the Classics, who all have the serious defect of being 
entirely too limpid. . . . But, after all, it is not very 
difficult to become a Decadent, he claimed. All that 
is needed is “ to draw, with a bit of good will, at random 
some sonorous words from a dictionary. By counting, 
then, on one’s fingers the number of syllables neces- 
sary to make a verseline, one has great chances of at- 
taining perfection in this kind of writing.” It is rather 
remarkable that this very same reproach has been ad- 
dressed to the poets of our own post-war period. 
Schools disappear, but critical methods remain. 

Paul Bourde, in the Temps of August 6, decried the 
Symbolist as a case of literary pathology. His most 
characteristic feature, according to this critic, is 


“an open aversion to the crowd considered as 
supremely stupid and low at bottom. The poet 
isolates himself in his search for the rare, the 
precious, the exquisite. As soon as a certain 
feeling is in danger of being shared by a num- 
ber of his fellow-men, he hastens to discard it 
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much after the fashion of a beautiful woman 
who abandons a new dress the moment it is 
copied by someone else. Health being es- 
sentially vulgar and good for rustics, he has to 
be at least neurotic.” 


The Symbolists cultivated a most exhaustive collection 
of spiritual ailments. Mysticity and Satanism were 
only their minor sins. They added to them the whole 
keyboard of sensuous perversions and a yearning for 
the strange, the unattainable, the diseased. They com- 
bined a sacrilegious libertinism with an esthetic religi- 
osity. Their churches were transformed into brothels. 
In their search for the “ undreamed Dream” and the 
“unexperienced sensation,” they acquired morphin- 
omania and several other manias. They were over-ar- 
tistic. In a word, they represented the last stage of 
that disease which brought perdition to the Romanti- 
cists, the Jeune France of 1830. But, if this may be 
called a consolation, when one studies them more closely 
one perceives that they are a group of poseurs, more, 
perhaps, than they themselves realized. This amiable 
critic—so appropriately called Mr. Bourde (Mr. Joke!) 
—granted that the “ Decadents ”’ had tried interesting 
innovations in language and versification, but main- 
tained that they abandoned great Ideas and Inspira- 
tions, that they annihilated thought in order to make 
the artist a mere formalist, a seeker of rare words and 
strange phrases. 

It may here be noted that this epitome of the de- 
fects of the Modern Poets remains unchanged since 
1885. Although not in the same tone, essentially the 
same reproaches are addressed to our contemporary 
versifiers. Derived from an imaginary “ decadent ” 
by such well-informed newspaper critics as Mr. Bourde, 
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they have been flourishing on misunderstandings and 
vague accusations. Now they masquerade as literary 
history. 


It was to this article that Jean Moréas replied in the 

AIXe Siécle: 
“Mr. Bourde may rest in peace. The De- 
cadents do not care to kiss the pale lips of the 
goddess Morphine; they have not as yet been 
nibbling at bloody infant bodies; they prefer to 
drink from square-footed glasses rather than 
from the skulls of their grandmothers; and they 
have the habit of working during sombre winter- 
nights, and not at all of making acquaintance 
with the devil or of spitting forth, during the 
Sabbath, abominable blasphemies while shaking 
horrible red tails or hideous skulls of oxen, 
asses, pigs or horses. All of these are stupe- 
fying canards!” 
These “stupefying canards” show a most tenacious 
life! In vain did Jean Moréas point out that the Young 
Poets were inspired by Poe, Vigny and Baudelaire, 
that they merely extended the technical novelties intro- 
duced by Victor Hugo; that they were not ultra-esthetic 
madmen but innovators to whom in the future justice 
would be rendered! Thus, the polemics around Adoré 
Floupette went their merry way. Ironical portraits of 
the “ Decadent ” became a daily sport in many papers, 
and it was generally agreed that he was either a sad 
degenerate or a very conscious clown who wanted to 
thrill the world by his sepulchral poses. 

The real identity of Adoré Floupette was soon re- 
vealed: his Déliquescences were due to the collaboration 
of two parodists, Henri Beauclair, “a promising be- 
ginner,” and Gabriel Vicaire, a poet who had on his 
conscience a volume of Parnassian verse, the Emaux 
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Bressans. Even this did not prevent the anti-Decadent 
crusade from winning a victory a day by pointing to 
the case of Floupette. Never, perhaps, has a parody 
been taken so tragically. 

Des Esseintes and Floupette,—the scarecrows of 
Symbolism! Two caricatures represented largely for 
many years the New Poetry of that time to the public 
as well as to many an impartial critic. And even to- 
day, A.D. 1927, there are some that shudder at their 
cheap horrors! 


II 


No special signs accompanied the birth of Joseph- 
Chrysostome-Adoré Floupette. It is duly certified that 
he saw the light entirely after the fashion of ordinary 
French citizens on January 24, 1860, near Lons-le- 
Saulnier. Neither can any ancestral influence explain 
his peculiar form of poetic madness. His father ex- 
changed wine and liquors for money; his mother left 
the reputation of a careful housekeeper, an expert in 
the preparation of jams and jellies. He went to school 
at the ordinary age, but already at eleven he pursued 
ardently the elusive Muse and forgot to study. At that 
time nothing in his external appearance announced the 
future Decadent. He looked rather girlish with his fat, 
rosy cheeks, his big, bulging eyes and his well-rounded 
little stomach. He declaimed his early poetic endeavors 
in a café near his school, where he spent his meager 
weekly allowance for beer. They prove that he began 
by being a most conservative classic. He was guilty 
even of the description of a storm in the best traditional 
manner, for—shameful illusion !—at these times he be- 
lieved that Racine was a great poet! But soon he dis- 
covered the Romanticists, Lamartine, Hugo, Musset, 
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Vigny. . . . He then transformed himself into a Jeune 
France, with the unavoidable scarlet waistcoat, shoes 
with upturned tips after the fashion of the Middle 
Ages, and long, flowing locks like a Troubadour. He 
strove anxiously to acquire that pale and morbid face 
which each Romanticist earnestly desired, by dint of 
fasting and the consumption of enormous quantities 
of vinegar. He had, in fact, serious difficulty in trying 
to look consumptive and withered. For the ethereal 
Ladies of the Manors of his dreams he remained too 
fat and too rosy a page. Nobody ever believed that he 
lived on sips of dew and love as he delicately hinted. . . . 

The Classics now bore him with their solemn phrases 
always in perfect equilibrium with a cesura in the 
middle, like the two arms of a scale. And their famous 
three Unities, their stereotyped tragedies, their heroes 
all cut after the same pattern, as so many wooden man- 
nikins! Now he writes weak, tender, yearning melan- 
cholic verse in regular strophes like Lamartine, or— 
Shakespearean and immense—he bursts out in flaming 
eloquence like Hugo. He curses tyrants and Na- 
poleons, or sings in bleak despair of the last sobs of 
his empty heart, like Musset,—not without an overtone 
of dandyism. His poems are replete with nightingales 
in dark woods and eloquent ecstasies and prayers to 
Infinity and scintillating stars in immense skies, with 
daggers and serenades and moonlight on whispering 
lakes on which peach blossoms snowed. And he ad- 
dresses them to a number of melancholic girls, passion- 
ately beloved, to whom he says for ever and ever fare- 
well in regular stanzas with rich and sonorous rimes. 
... And when he has finished he begins all over 
again. One of these girls seems even to have enjoyed 
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some bodily existence: He and Tapora baptized as 
Elvira,—the ethereal heroine of Lamartine !—the little 
daughter of the janitor. Now she is happily married 
to the best butcher in town... . 

Notwithstanding these poetical excursions Floupette 
succeeds in graduating and at once leaves for Paris, 
where his father entrusts him to the good care of his 
friend, the grocer Félix Potin. In the Capital he per- 
ceives that his clock is slow. The new watchword in 
poetry is: “ No emotion. Impassibility. Poems of 
the coolness of marble and of its durability.” 


“Is she in marble or not, the Venus of Milo?” 


He no longer sheds Lamartinian tears and the lamen- 
tations of love, even the despair of the Romanticists 
leaves him undisturbed. His soul is marmorean, 
statuesque. . . . He writes coolly and with a glittering 
and metallic perfection like de Hérédia and Leconte 
de Lisle. But soon he realizes that he is killing his 
deeper human impulses. By a sudden reversion of 
feeling he becomes a poet of the “ simple folk,” and of 
their sorrowful and sublime life. Francois Coppée 
casts his spell over him, and like him he versifies in 
simple language the self-defence of a blacksmith, un- 
justly accused, or the sorrows of an innkeeper, whose 
beautiful wife’s virtue was all too brittle. But he 
gets tired of searching for his poetic heroes in the rank- 
smelling popular quarters. Nature calls him. He 
transforms himself into a rural poet, like Frédéric 
Mistral. He is Rousseauistic, pastoral, an incarnated 
elegy. Nothing arouses his enthusiasm as much as 
fat green meadows, full of white and rosy little pigs. 
He murmurs on the rhythm of silvery brooks and 
dances in the inns with the athletic peasant-boys and 
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the innocent girls. His poetry smells of daisies and 
lilies of the valley. He admires the village sages 
and the village drunkards. . . . Yet, this chameleon 
of poetry takes on still another hue. He becomes 
aware that in singing of the natural life he was on 
his way to naturalism. He joins the regular regiment 
of Zola’s disciples, and now his dreams center around 
an immensely towering scientific epic, which shall de- 
scribe the material evolution of the nineteenth century. 
He rises in ecstasy before a cheese-market and a tele- 
phone and a railroad station. He versifies beautifully 
about the stench and the sufferings in a hospital room. 
He unveils the hidden beast in man: the whole world 
is a brothel. He finds his inspiration in coal mines, 
and the description of childbirth arouses in him supreme 
harmonies. 

And this lasted until, one day, the Symbol was re- 
vealed to him. This revelation marked his Damascus, 
the road of his final conversion. Naturalism,—it was 
evident to him. at last,—was brutal, primitive and lim- 
ited. It did not leave any outlet for the Dream. It 
merely stirred the mud and dregs of humanity. All 
that was angelic in him revolted, and, in his newly 
acquired horror of the vulgar, he developed an hyster- 
ical overrefinement. He turned his back on nature and 
the instincts, and invoked fervently the Artificial and 
the Symbol. 

He is soon a regular visitor of the Café “ Au Panier 
Fleuri,” the headquarters of the Symbolists. One eve- 
ning Marius Tapora accompanies him and makes the 
acquaintance of the New Stormers of Parnassus: 
Bornibus, Flambergeot, d’Estoc, Carapatidés, Caraboul 
and others, all of them surrounded by very amiable 
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ladies who are familiar with everybody and consume 
liqueurs at the expense of the gentlemen. It is here 
that, while smoking innumerable cigarettes, Adoré 
Floupette must have read his Liminaire, his introduction 
to his volume of decadent verse: 


“In a sea, tenderly maddened, alluring and 
caressingly cradling, how much! with minute 
exquisities, irradiates and iridescizes the phan- 
tasy of the present singer. Free to the literary 
plebeians, adorers of the banal already-seen, to 
nasalize at their ease their boorish purr. Those 
truly who slumber in the sanctimonious ideal of 
the past, for ever exiled from the polychromatic 
nuances of the auroral dream we have to pity 
and to abandon to their secular asininity, not 
without some liftings of shoulders and some dis- 
dain. But the Initiated One, enraptured by 
the good sing-song blue and grey, of a grey so 
blue and of a blue so grey, so vaguely obscure 
and yet so clear, the mellifluous Decadent, whose 
intimate perversity, like a Holy Virgin buried 
amidst the mud, confines on the Miracle, he 
will know—one supposes—where to repolish the 
immaculate gold of his dolefulness. Let him 
come and look! It is together, upon a speck of 
milkiness, a bit of a tiny bit of rose, the scarcely 
greenish phosphorescence of the opaline nights; 
they are the limboes of conceptuality, the soul 
without rudder drifting under the astral ether, 
in lands of dream, and then, like a bark full of 
holes, deliciously submerging, dripping, sobbing 
ploc, ploc—livered drop by drop to the un- 
namable abyss. It is the very sweet and very 
dear music of hearts half-decomposed, the agony 
of the moon, the divine, the exquisite crumbling 
of lost suns. O, how much is suave and wheed- 
ling, the “good night, I’m going,” the ultimate 
Adieu of a being in deliquescence, melting, sub- 
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tilized, vaporized in the infinite caress of all 
things. How weary this Midnight Angelus 
with its desolate tintinnabulations, how adorable 
this death of everything! 

“ And now, Anguished Reader, here opens the 
house of Mercy, the last refuge, the basilica per- 
fumed with ylang-ylang and opoponax, this 
brothel saturated with incense. . . .” 


After this opening of the poetic Tabernacle, Floupette 
declaims in stentorian tones: 


“ Je voudrais étre un gaga 
Et que mon cceur naviguat 
Sur la fleur du séringua.” 


“T would like to be a dotard and that my soul should 
navigate on the flower of the syringa.” . . . The phan- 
tastic spelling of the word séringua,—a hybrid form 
compounded of séringat (the lilac) and séringue (the 
syringe) ,—was a delicate allusion to the confusion of 
sensations, here morphine and perfume, for which the 
Decadent was most celebrated. 

“A dotard!” exclaims one of the ladies, “ but my 
poor friend you have attained your ideal!” 

After having justified his rimes by the example 
of Bleucotton (Verlaine), Floupette continues: 


“ Je voudrais que mon ame fit 
Aussi roide qu’un affit 
Aussi remplie qu’un vieux fat... . 


” 


“T would like my soul to be as stiff as a post, as full 
as an old cask.” . . . But these lines seem anti-decadent 
in their desire for unbending force! The oldest of the 
Symbolists,—not yet thirty, a monocle riveted in his 
eye and a silky, pointed beard,—protests against these 
horrible words fit and affit. 
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“Every delicate soul must be hurt by them. 
There is in them not even the suspicion of a 
nuance, not the slightest issue for the Dream, 
no paradisial glimmer. If we are poets, we 
possess the great secret, we render the impos- 
sible, we express the inexpressible. . . . The 
Dream! The Dream! My friends, let’s em- 
bark for the Dream. The Church our mother 
teaches that the Dream is a prayer. The saintly 
women sunk deep in ectasy were poetesses, 
formerly the poet was a seer. Today brutal 
negation has invaded everything; the man of 
action is a savage. But we, refined by life and 
thought, if our reason refuses to believe, grant 
to ourselves at least in our dreams the illusion 
of faith.” 


By a happy co-incidence the other poems of Floupette 
lead to the countries between Dream and Dawn: 


Platonisme 


“La chair de la Femme, argile Extatique, 
Nos doigts polluants la vont-ils toucher? 
Non, non, le Désir n’ose effaroucher 
La Vierge Dormante au fond du triptyque. 


“La chair de la Femme est comme un Cantique 
Qui s’enroule autour d’un divin clocher, 
C’est comme un bouton de fleur de pécher 
Eclos au Jardin de la nuit Mystique. 


“Combien je vous plains, males épaissis, 
Rongés d’Hébétude et bleus de soucis, 
Dont l’ame se vautre en de viles proses! 


“O sommeil de la Belle au bois Dormant, 
Je veux t’adorer dans la Paix des roses, 
Mon angelot d’or, angéliquement.” 


The poets in the Panier Fleuri agree that love is too 
ordinary, too miserable, too repugnant a thing: 
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“To give any spice to it one ought to invent 
improbable complications. Incest is elegant, but 
nothing more. It would be fine if in loving 
one could feel irremediably dammed. Then it 
would become a rare and exquisite sensa- 
i e,) eae 

“... Luther was happy, interrupts the 
young Flambergeot, he was the husband of a 
nun. I would like to be the Antichrist.” 


Then a very young man, with a fine and a most 
interesting face, who till then had been silent, sighed: 
“What’s the use? Is not everything in vain? . 
Contemplation and ecstasy have for ever replaced dull 
reality. It’s better to imagine than to know. Nothing 
is true but the angels, because they do not exist... . ” 
He offers, with an eloquent gesture, as his conclusion, 
a syringe to Marius Tapora, who refuses it. 

Carapatidés claims that only the Romans of the De- 
cadence understood love well. They did succeed in 
making it really interesting by the accumulation of 
perverse inventions and satanic imaginations. Love is 
a maleficent flower which grows on graves, a heavy 
flower with disturbing perfumes, streaked and marbled 
with the whole variegated gamut of organic decompo- 
sitions. Natural plants are stupid and idiotic, they are 
healthy! But—a beautiful, bloodless head with long 
locks spangled with gold, its eyes blackened with pencil, 
with purple lips split by a broad sabre-blow! All the 
languishing charm of a morbid body, rolled in strips 
of cloth like the mummy of Cleopatra, twelve times 
soaked in perfumes and aromatics! She is the eternal 
seducer, the true daughter of the Devil! 

“The Devil? Who speaks of the Devil?” asked 
a charming, if mysterious, gentleman with an ecclesi- 
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astical air, “ I do not believe in God and I believe in the 
Devil....” “He is a true gentleman,” replies Ca- 
rapatidés, “and then he is damned from all Eternity, 
which makes him interesting. ... ” 

The poetry of Adoré Floupette is a parody of the 
manner of the principal Symbolists. Verlaine’s com- 
plaints : 


“Si acre désir s’en alla 
C’est que la porte était ouverte. 
Ah! verte, verte, combien verte, 
Etait mon ame, ce jour-la! 


“ C’était,—on ett dit,—une absinthe, 
Prise,—il semblait,—en un café, 
Par un Mage trés échauffé, 

En |’Honneur de la Vierge Sainte. 


“ Cétait la voix verte d’un orgue, 
Agonisant sur le pavé; 
Un petit enfant conservé 
Dans de l’eau trés verte, a la Morgue. 


“ Ah! comme vite s’en alla, 
Par la porte, a peine entr’ouverte, 
Mon ame effroyablement verte, 
Dans l’azur vert de ce jour-la!” 


The obscurity of Mallarmé: 


“ Amoureuses Hypnotisées 
Par l’Indolence des Espoirs, 
Ephébes doux, aux reflets noirs, 
Avec des impudeurs rosées. 


“Par le murmure d’un Avé, 
Disparus! O miracle Etrange! 
Le démon suppléé par l’Ange, 
Le vil Hyperbole sauvé! ” 


The esthetic innovations of the New School of that 
time are made sport of : 
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. . L’azur est rose; 
Depuis qu’il n ’est plus bleu, nous voulons qu’il soit 
eri. 


And this canticle gives a short view of the Decadent’s 
philosophy : 


“Point d’impudeurs! 
Fi des verdeurs! 
Tout sera bien 
S’il n’est plus rien 
Car le temps est arrivé 
Ou le Blanc, seul, est sauvé.” 


The poem Remords satirizes the sacrilegious mixture 
of mysticity and sensuality in which the hysterical es- 
thete was supposed to take his delight after the fashion 
set by Verlaine: 


“ L’Eglise spectrale était en gala, 
Dans un froufrou les femmes passaient vite. 
Blanc sur blanc, en son étroite lévite, 
L’Enfant de chceur, doux, tintinnabula. 


“ Etait-ce une vache avec ses sonnailles? 
Quand le curé noir en vint a chanter, 
Mes remords se sont mis a gigoter. 
Oh! Oh! Oh! remords! Que tu me tenailles!!! 


“ C’est vrai, pourtant, je suis un mécréant, 
J’ai fait bien souvent des cochonneries, 
Mais, 6 Reine des Etoiles fleuries, 
Chaste lys! prends en pitié mon Néant. 


“Si tous les huit jours je te paie un cierge, 
Ne pourrais- je donc étre pardonné? 
Je suis un paien, je suis un damné, 
Mais je t’aime tant, Canaille de Vierge! 


'” 


After this memorable meeting, when Adoré Floupette, 
deep in his cups, staggered home, he became interested 
in the conversion of Marius Tapora to the new gospel 
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of Decadence: “ Perversity! Old fellow! Let’s be 
perverted! Promise me that you will be full of per- 
versity!” In his garret, decorated with Symbolist 
paintings, he explains to him the great mystery of Isis, 
the new and complex art of the Symbolists. The 
tenuous life of the Soul must be expressed in colored 
words and tortuous rhythms. To the delicious cor- 
ruption—the exquisite decadence of the modern man— 
must correspond a suave neurosis of poetic expression. 
The style of Corneille, of La Fontaine, of Victor Hugo 
is of an impossible innocence and an infantile simplicity. 
A nervous crisis thrown on paper, that is the new 
way of writing! 


“Do you know what words are? You imagine 
nothing but a combination of letters. What an 
error! Words are alive even as you and more 
than you. . . . Words do not depict, they are 
the picture itself; so many words, so many 
colors; some are green, yellow and red like the 
glass globes in your pharmacy; others are of 
such tints as the Seraphs dream of and of 
which pharmacists do not suspect the existence. 
. . . And that is not all: words sing, murmur, 
whisper, splash, coo and warble, grate, tinkle 
like bells, or explode like clarions; they are, in 
turn, the silver shiver of water on the moss, the 
greenish song of the sea, the deep bass of the 
storm, the sinister howl of the wolves in the 
woods, wu... 


And Floupette, drunk with words and wine, becomes 
so lyrical and noisy that his slumbering neighbors awake 
and claim insistently their right to a peaceful sleep. 
Marius Tapora leaves, but from this memorable night 
dates his conversion to Decadence in all its forms. He 
is a decadent Pharmacist, full of good will and enthusi- 
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asm. By dint of arduous study he has succeeded in 
understanding more or less a few of the New Poems, 
and he wrote his life of Adoré Floupette while advanc- 
ing into the arcana of a further Initiation. .. . 


Ill 


No art, of whatever school, was ever sacred to the 
parodists, and especially in France no author of any 
renown ever escaped their arrows. Corneille, Racine, 
Voltaire and Hugo have been parodied even more than 
any of the Symbolists. The tragic story of Adoré 
Floupette is in line with a tradition which does no dis- 
honor to French wit. The attitudes and the manner- 
isms of the early Symbolists,—their white swans, mauve 
souls and dusky gardens, borrowed from the Pre-Raph- 
aelites—were excellent targets for waggish satirists. 
But this bric-a-brac of modernity is but accident and 
stage-setting in their work. Its deeper esthetic value 
lies elsewhere and is not affected by it. Even the most 
elementary survey of literary schools and tendencies, 
whether Classic or Romantic, proves that everyone of 
them develops soon a mannerism of form, upon which 
their imitators flourish and against which the next gen- 
eration of dissenters directs its first blows. ... But 
it would be more than naive not to distinguish between 
the mannerisms and the deeper esthetic value and to 
take the parodies of the manner for the reality. Yet 
contemporary criticisms prove that the parodies of 
Adoré Floupette were taken as at least additional evi- 
dence that the Symbolists had replaced reason and ob- 
servation by an over-artistic madness, a wallowing in 
vague and over-refined sensations. They were hiding 
behind veils of symbols merely to mask their internal 
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emptiness! The Déliquescences, although intrinsically 
devoid of value, merit a place in the history of modern 
poetry because they helped to establish with the gen- 
eral public the legend of the decadence of modern art, 
which still today remains the gospel of some rather 
pugnacious critics. 


ALBERT SAMAIN, A FRENCH LOVE POET OF 
THE ’NINETIES 


One of the most intimate and tender of the love 
poets of modern France is Albert Samain. It was not 
his, indeed, to sing the joyful possession of love; but 
few have expressed with greater poignancy the timorous 
yearning for love, its world of dream and vague desire. 
Not impressive nor high-sounding is his note. All in 
minor key, it is the breathing of songs “ sans rien qui 
pese ou qui pose.” Like the music of a far-off harp 
in the dusk, they set us dreaming of pale hands folded 
vainly in prayer—of flowers withering before daybreak 
—of children’s souls in pale evenings full of pain. For 
he has deeply felt and transcribed the melancholy and 
pensive grace of dying things, the mortal faintness of 
autumn and dead dreams, the hopeless languor of de- 
sires never fulfilled. 

Small and shy, dying still young after protracted 
illness, Samain suffered all his life from almost morbid 
self-distrust. Without ambition or initiative, he sub- 
mitted to the monotonous routine of the life of a gov- 
ernment clerk, content in dreams to fancy himself a 
triumphator, riding through life in high pride and glory. 
In the struggle for existence he was beaten in advance. 
Above the gray monotony of his daily life he had built 
cloud-palaces of imaginary splendor that were the taber- 
nacles of his soul. But nothing in his appearance, ex- 
cept perhaps his lustrous dark eyes, gave hint of the 
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strange luxurious desires we feel throbbing in his poems. 
Mr. Gosse gathered from Samain’s acquaintance that he 
was pale and slight, excessively near-sighted and seem- 
ing to “have no cognizance of the world about him.” 
It is agreed that he was simple in habit, chary of word 
and gesture, except rarely when fired by emotion, and 
quiet,—curiously quiet, as if withdrawn into the privacy 
of his dreams. Without pretension he lived his limited 
and solitary life, with his mother and a friend or two; 
in the barest simplicity he went through his days, with+ 
out adventure. 

And therein lies the tragedy of Samain—or, if that 
is a word of too great dignity to apply to so gentle a 
spirit, the pathos of his case—that he must remain soli- 
tary and not understood, wanting that which he craved 
and needed most, the loving sympathy of a woman. 
Woman! She was for Samain an awe-inspiring and 
unapproachable creature. Many were received by her 
who had slight gifts to offer, taken into high favor, 
while he, fearful and with overflowing heart, bearing 
his golden cup, as it were, shyly and prayerfully—he 
remained far from the holy place, with his never-stilled 
desire. 


I 


The refined art of Samain? is admired, as much as 
thirty years ago, by a small circle of devotees in various 
countries. Although dating from a time of effer- 
vescence in French poetry, from the emergence of Sym- 
bolism, although too studied and too ethereal to have 
a wide appeal, much of his work has shown a tenacious 
vitality, and remains fresh and true even now when 


1 Au Jardin de I’Infante, 1893; Aux Flancs du vase, 1898; Le 
Chariot d’or, 1901; Polyphéme, 1906. 
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the ultra-aesthetic work of the early ‘nineties in France 
has so largely passed into oblivion. Thirty-five years 
ago, his brocaded and hieratic symbols, his tired and 
exotic grace, were enthusiastically acclaimed in foreign 
countries as well as in France, and found sympathetic 
response in the poetry, for example, of Belgium and 
of South America. This was the period of his first 
volume, Au Jardin de I’ Infante, in which he represents 
his soul as “une infante en robe de parade,” whose 
greyhounds hunt for her symbolic beasts in the forest 
of Dream and Enchantment. More recently his ad- 
mirers have instinctively turned towards the verses of 
his later period, particularly Le Chariot d’or, which 
reveal more directly the heart, or as he would say, the 
soul, of the poet. For sophisticated as his work may 
often be, a blend of genuine feeling with sentiments 
assumed for effect, we glimpse his soul through it as a 
light, shining clearly at times, and at times but dimly 
showing as through stained or smoky glass. 

It was about 1880 that he began to write. Scientific 
positivism had come to pervade both thought and art. 
Naturalism reigned in prose; Zola and the early Huys- 
mans were reproducing the lowest life, brutal scenes 
tragic with the pain of sordid reality. Poetry had 
undergone the same influence. The Parnassians 
showed the positivist spirit in their preference for the 
visible world, for the picturesque surface of things. 
The cold and polished art of Hérédia is produced by 
almost wholly objective means. The broad canvasses 
of Leconte de Lisle, with their glaring colors and trop- 
ical splendor of light, seem a glorification of matter. 
Philosophy was dominated by materialism and the ex- 
perimental method. The heavens were empty; faith 
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seemed but the superstitious voice of the past. And 
yet the will to believe was strong; poetry could not be 
long content with an external beauty however perfect, 
and there came about a self-conscious revival of the 
“soul” in art. In the Latin Quarter and at Mont- 
martre a reaction was impressively announced in the 
cénacles: the renaissance of the subjective in literature, 
—an art of more intimate feeling and more refined 
thought. Samain was associated with the insurgents 
in the companies of the “ Hydropathes,” the “ Hir- 
sutes,” and “ Nous autres ’—the “Others” of that 
day. They craved a new style, new subject-matter, and 
a fresh outlook on life. Verlaine and Baudelaire they 
acclaimed as apostles, having adopted for their device 
the latter’s verse: 


Au fond de l’inconnu pour trouver du nouveau! 


It was in their noisy gatherings that Samain read 
his early verse; there he made acquaintance with the 
aesthetes, the bohemians, the eccentrics, the rdtés, the 
“decadents,” who made up the picturesque mob of 
insurgents against tradition. But he went to their 
meetings more to escape his solitude and isolation than 
because he felt in sympathy with their vehement Jacob- 
inism. He was no man of coteries, but in habit a 
recluse, and in thought an introspective dreamer. The 
outward world he did not study; but he gazed into the 
depths of his own soul, noting there the shades of 
delicate feeling, whatever was most tenuous and im- 
palpable in his emotions. 

If he took color from his surroundings, if he was 
inspired by his contemporaries, it was as much by 
reading as by personal contact. He had indeed a cer- 
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tain feminine plasticity and adaptiveness of spirit which 
enabled him to assimilate the tone of sentiment of the 
poets whom he read with sympathy. He readily 
adopted their forms and their intellectual attitudes; 
and throughout his earlier period his work reflects a 
continuous series of poetic influences. In a historical 
point of view he may be looked on as a poet of transi- 
tion. In a time of literary revolutions, of poetic tend- 
encies sharply distinguished, he was an example of 
conciliation, of the discreet combination of opposing 
forces. By disposition and birthright he was a ro- 
mantic. Werther, René, Adolphe, Rolla seem reincar- 
nated in his nostalgic, vaguely suffering soul; all his 
life long he remained an admirer of Musset. The 
exotic feeling of Hérédia’s Trophées is clearly the in- 
spiration for poems such as his sonnets on Cleopatra. 
From the symbolists he has his indirect method of 
presenting his moods and thoughts by means of sug- 
gestive images. With the reading of Verlaine he 
evolves towards the chanson grise. It was not until 
his friendship with Francis Jammes, the poet of sim- 
plicity, that he learned to turn away his eyes from books 
and go to life itself for inspiration. 


II 


But of all the literary influences that were impressed 
upon his earlier poems, the strongest are perhaps those 
of the Parnassians and of Baudelaire. It is here that 
one feels most how strangely he is dressing himself out 
and disguising his natural feeling in robes de parade. 
It was almost naively that Samain—the poet of shiver- 
ing emotion, the supersensitive lyricist—made pretense 
of going about to carve deliberately cold verses of per- 
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fect form. In an early profession of poetic faith, when 
he was baptized in Parnassian waters, he declares that 
marble alone is god in his pagan heart, that he has 
dreamed of building in verse a chaste Ionian temple— 


Ainsi, dans le bleu pur de ma sérénité, 
Sur le rare Paros d’un sonnet dense et riche, 
Je sculpterai mes vers avec solennite. 


Still more superficial was his assumption of Baudelair- 
ism. Poet of simple feeling, sweet and melancholy 
yearning, what has he to do with this mental perversity, 
this search for strange sins, bizarre sensations, unnat- 
ural imaginings? This was a curious and clever assimi- 
lation of a state of mind. The sacerdotal cruelty and 
lasciviousness of Samain’s princesses are displayed in a 
setting of antique gardens, with crumbling marble stair- 
cases smothered under roses, as on a stage curtain. His 
pretended fevers of the flesh, chanted in liturgical style, 
were very much in the current mode: Tristan Corbiére 
having indicted his Litanies du sommeil, Louis Denise 
his Litanies du silence, Dubus his Litanies de Pamante, 
not to speak of Iwan Gilkins’ Litanies in La Nuit and 
Baudelaire’s Hymn to Satan. It is in this style that 
Samain conceived his hymn to Lust, in which he in- 
vokes Luxure (“O trés occulte, O trés profonde!’’) 
as a purple star in the sad sky of the world, as a black 
idol, an immortal empress, a leper of gold, and as - 


Appétit du péché mortel, et soif et faim. 
Goufre, soleil sans ombre et spirale sans fin. 


Léon Bocquet, in his book on Samain, remarks justly 
that this state of mind was purely intellectual. It is 
the fanciful toying of an aesthete, in which the poet 
attributes to himself, in dramatic wise, the Saturnalian 
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appetites of an Heliogabalus or the ideal purity of Par- 
adisaical loves. The Baudelaire cult of the time did 
indeed degenerate in some cases into an actual eroto- 
mania. It was the period of Huysmans’ A Rebours 
and Jean Lorrain’s Monsieur de Phocas. But Samain’s 
Baudelairism, like his Parnassian impassivity, was pose, 
attitude, literary make-believe. These were but hieratic 
gestures copied from some ancient monument, imperial 
vestments borrowed from some museum of antiquities. 
The manner of Baudelaire, the manner of Hérédia, of 


Leconte de Lisle, of Mallarmé: these were masks half- 


consciously assumed by one who as yet knew not his 
own face. The real Samain was not at all so per- 
verted and hard and bitter, so analytic and tragical; 
but rather simple and elegiac, gently sad and painfully 
sensitive. 

And so we may follow in his work the gradual evolu- 
tion from a sumptuous and esoteric symbolism towards 
a greater simplicity of art, from far-sought images 
and elaborated diction towards a more natural manner 
of expression, from an over-curious introspection 
towards the broader feeling of life. It was less an 
evolution proper than the process of self-discovery ; 
it was the process of putting off one disguise after 
another. 

There is one poem in the Jardin de l’Infante in which 
Samain signalizes his conversion. He refers to the 
fleurs du mal which had bloomed in his disquieting 
dreams— 

Fleurs suspectes, miroirs ténébreux, vices rares. 
But now the poet’s soul is weary of these unnatural 
stimulants, weary of his strange ceremonial parade, of 
the tinsel glitter of intellectual Vanity Fair; and he 
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longs to come back home to the “white house,” and 
to enter again into the truth of his own heart— 


Et rentre enfin dans la vérité de ton coeur. 


This may be our introduction to the true Samain, the 
poet of Le Chariot d’or. Most of all does he reveal 
himself in the Elegies included in this volume, poems of 
a seductive tenderness and delicacy, the flowering 
growth of sincerity and heart-felt emotion. Here we 
have no longer the acrobatic performance of a clever 
“ intellectual,” the restless search for psychological rari- 
ties, but the unaffected voice of desire and resignation, 
the sincere utterance of the passion of love. 


Ill 


This love is at once a genuine personal sentiment and 
a symptom of the times. It is (if the reader will for- 
give us for speaking so of the sacred passion in the 
dialect of the decade) of those “aesthetic ‘nineties ” 
that echo still in so many sonnets. It is at the same 
time languid and passionate, of the flesh and of the 
spirit; and it is always, what the poet calls it himself, 
a twilight love, “un amour de crépuscule.” 

This is not the love of a Byron or a Hugo, stormy, 
rebellious, imperious. It is all made up of dreamy 
longing, of melancholy contemplation, of echoes faintly 
reverberating in the chambers of the soul. The poet 
is on his knees before the memory of his love as before 
a casket of treasured jewels— 


Ton souvenir est comme un coffret de reliques 
Ou dorment des joyaux d’amour mélancholiques. 


He looks forward to the intimate communion of love 


as an occasion for uttering the unappeasable sadness of 
his soul— 
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Je ne te dirai rien, sinon que je suis triste... . 
Telle une fleur qu’on coupe et qui douce a souffrir 
Ne sait rien qu’exhaler son parfum et mourir. 


The thought of death is forever in his mind; and the 
lover, in the act of gazing into the eyes of his loved 
one, is seized with the desire to carry her off, so living, 
into death. 

The desire for death reflects both the physical ex- 
haustion of the sick man and the mystical exaltation 
of the lover. Like Keats, Samain had always been 
“half in love with easeful death.” In his sensitiveness 
to beauty and to pain, he had always felt in his an- 
guished heart an indefinable and mortal sweetness— 


Je ne sais quoi de doux, qui voudrait bien mourir. 


His fevered senses and imagination made him seek in 
love for those melting raptures in which all sensation 
is dissolved in a kind of sentient unconsciousness. He 
dreams of whispering the secrets of love 


Avec une langueur si tendre et si profonde 
Qu’en la sentant sur toi, ta chair, toute, se fonde. 


He dreams of tranced silences, of words spoken in a 


feverish languor, words that die upon the lips, and 
that cause the eyes to close in ecstacy— 


Tout l’espace languit de fievres. 
Du fond des coeurs mystérieux 
S’en viennent mourir sur les lévres 
Des mots qui font fermer les yeux. 


We are familiar with this in English,—in English 
poetry, still more in English painting. We know well 
these closed eyes of the “ Blesséd Beatrice.” We are 
not so well accustomed to the appearance of a prayerful 
or religious spirit in the full panoply of sensuous ap- 
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peal. We may be used to the floating perfume of La 
Robe, which plays so large a part in evoking the reveries 
of the Parisian poet, though it would be hard to name an 
English poet in whom this perfume so heavily weights 
the atmosphere. As for La Jupe, we know it not; we 
have not known it since the Augustan days, when the 
eternal Petticoat played its whimsical part in eclogue 
and mock-heroic. We are not ready to have signalized 
too explicitly in verse the part the senses play in the 
tender sentiment. We do not like to have so much 
made of the “ warm shivers,” to have the heavens them- 
selves conceived as full of love like a vapor generated 
from a woman’s scented dress. The Platonism of 
Shelley does not seem to us indelicate. But we are 
inclined to question, not indeed the truth, but the del- 
icacy, of the way the French poet turns from the indi- 
vidual woman to Woman Herself, “lake profound, 
lure or trap, what matters it?” and dwells upon that 
delicious sob which rolls from the depths of Man 
towards Woman’s Eyes,— 


. . cet éternal sanglot délicieux 
Qui roule du profond de l’-homme vers tes yeux. 


What we do find natural to our race-feeling, in these 
latter days, is the conception of love in terms of re- 
ligion, of a lover on his knees before the loved one’s 
eyes, or exhaling all his heart like a censer, of. the 
voices of lovers “ rising, pure in the shade, like prayers.” 
Such a mystical feeling of love, common enough in 
mediaeval poetry, has had its beautiful rebirth in the 
poems of Rossetti, not to mention other poets English 
and French. It is the special combination of the mys- 
tical and the carnal, by which the French poet can 
sing of his lady’s “angelic flesh” or of a “sensual 
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and pensive kiss,” which makes us pause where we 
never blink at the loves of the Pre-Raphaelites. 


IV 


There is one conceit of the French lover which sug- 
gests the imagery of the Pre-Raphaelites at the same 
time that its modish prettiness makes it incompatible 
with the spirit of breathless awe which pervades their 
writing. He loves to think of his soul as a pale lily 
worn by his mistress in her corsage: not less than twice 
he makes this comparison so suggestive of the Parisian 
genius for personal adornment: 

Mon ame—comme un lys!—passée a ta ceinture. 
One recognizes the symbolist origin of this image, 
albeit applied with so much of the conscious sense for 
costume. Samain reflects in his imagery the poetic 
fashions of his time, and particularly the reader notes 
the recurrence of the favorite symbols of the Urn, the 
Swan, the Enchanted Lake, and, in various connections, 
the Lily. 

The new rhetoric is also to be felt in the lavish use of 
adjectives of vague and suggestive feeling,—“ infinite,” 
“ divine,” ‘“ sublime,” “ unspeakable,” “ineffable.” It 
is by reaction from the hard objectivity of the Parnas- 
sians that the poets of that day, wishing to render the 
life of the soul rather than that of the eyes, indulge 
so freely in terms purely suggestive in import. This 
subjective, or, as we loosely say, impressionistic, char- 
acter is felt in all the landscapes of Samain. He seldom 
gives us precise details of scenery, an exact notation 
of what he sees. More often he refers, in general 
terms, to what he smells, that being the more vaguely 
and yet poignantly evocative of the senses. And still 
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more often he tells us what he feels, giving us the gen- 
eral sense of the emotion of a sunset or a warm summer 
evening, generally by means of some comparison. A 
pale autumn is bleeding at the end of the avenue, or 
the evening is as tender as a woman’s face. He has 
indeed a remarkable faculty for calling up the heavy, 
fragrant, dreamy atmosphere of summer nights, in 
which soul and sense yield themselves to the seductions 
of languorous beauty. But it is always the general 
impression that he renders. He is always inviting us 
to dreams, like Verlaine; it is always with him “the 
exquisite hour”; but he never gives us a picture so 
fine and precise as that of Verlaine in his most exquis- 
itely evocative studies— 

L’étang refléte, 

Profond miroir, 

La silhouette 

Du saule noir 


Ou le vent pleure.... 
Révons, c’est l’heure. 


Samain has not enriched poetry, like his friend Francis 
Jammes or his contemporary Tristan Corbiére, by the 
introduction of new material from nature, manners, 
the life of the street. His flora is confined to the roses 
and lilies long sacred to poetic art. His landscapes 
are lovely but traditional ; his acquaintance with nature 
is apparently limited to the parks and boulevards of 
Paris; it is there that he finds his swans and moonlit 
lakes, his avenues of lindens and his bleeding sunsets. 
The atmosphere of Paris he does evoke with most per- 
suasive and insinuating potency,—Paris in spring at 
the blossoming of the chestnuts, Paris at grey dusk 
or wrapped in the pensiveness of autumn mist, above all 
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Paris late at night in spring or summer, the deserted 
quays, the languid swirling water, the soul of flowers 
abroad, the shadowy masses of foliage, the trees shiv- 
ering in the warm currents of air. 

Thoroughly Parisian is the delicate grace, the refine- 
ment of taste, with which this poet sets his scene and 
arranges his effects. There is never a harsh or jarring 
note in his picture or in his song. He paints in water 
colors, and his sentiment is always at home in an ar- 
rangement of blue and silver and rose and mauve. 
_ These delicious colors find their counterpart in the 
charmingly modulated harmonies of the verse. Samain 
is very scrupulous in matters of technique, conservative 
and even conventional in his handling of the Alex- 
andrine or of slighter forms, of the sonnet or the 
couplet or the quatrain. This gives him a peculiar 
facility in the many poems in which he revives the 
spirit of Watteau or Fragonard, delicate and finished 
painters as exquisite and fragile as a butterfly’s wing. 
When he calls up the spirit of old Versailles, “ cet air 
vieille France,’ or when, in slight and graceful verse, 
he sings of the Fortunate Isle, or renders, as to some 
faint-voiced ancient instrument, an Arpeggio or an 
Invitation to Cythera, he displays the art of a painter 
of fans for queens who play at being shepherdesses. 

In such poems he shows a delicate sensuousness not 
merely Parisian but distinctly feminine. He had a 
woman’s love of perfumes and flowers. “ Quand je 
me sens devenir pessimiste,’ he said, “ je regarde une 
rose.’ He took a voluptuous pleasure in watered silks 
of changing hue, in the changing lights of rare stones, 
in finely wrought jewels and filmy lace ; and long hours 
he dreamed away under the spell of music. Verlaine 
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had preceded him with his Fétes Galantes, moving in 
the same atmosphere of playful sensuousness of the 
French painters of the old régime. The imagination 
of Samain responded to the glamor of those times of 
artificial refinement, mannered politeness and sentiment, 
with a tinge of smiling cynicism, and the somewhat 
dilettante enjoyment of a life scented with all that 
was delicate and voluptuous. Life seemed a bark laden 
with flowers and silks, gliding over cool waters towards 
Cythera, island of luminous and ideal pleasures— 


Les gondoles sont 1a, fragiles et cambrées 

Sur l’eau dormeuse et sourde aux enlacis mourants, 
Les gondoles qui font, de roses encombrées, 

Pleurer leurs rames d’or sur les flots odorants. 

It is in such an atmosphere that Samain can breathe 
his songs of ethereal sentiment almost too frail for 
words. Some of his verses are as delicate as the pollen 
powdering over the velvet whiteness of water-lilies 
which one is fearful lest even a wind should stir. Such 
is the whole of the poem entitled Keepsake, from which 
we can find room for only the concluding lines: 


Dans un parfum d’héliotrope diaphane 

Elle mourait, fixant les voiles sur la mer, 

Elle mourait parmi l’automne . . . vers l’hiver. . . . 
Et c’était comme une musique qui se fane. . . . 


We are solicited by a wealth of verses by Samain of 
the same frail, dewy, crystalline expression. His fem- 
inine nature made him most happy in these trembling, 


indecisive, softly undulating rhythms. As he writes 
of himself, 


J’adore l’indécis, les sons, les couleurs fréles, 

Tout ce qui tremble, ondule, et frissonne, et chatoie, 
Les cheveux et les yeux, l’eau, les feuilles, la soie, 

Et la spiritualité des formes gréles. 
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And in his Notes we find him writing: “I dream now 
of composing little things, light and exquisite, made of 
nothing and deliciously suggestive, like certain slight 
Chinese poems. They ought to be fragile and precious 
as porcelain, like tiny porcelain cups, from which one 
drinks a drop of concentrated tea, whose fragrance 
lingers for hours.” 

The classic evocations, Aux Flancs du vase and the 
poetic drama, Polyphéme, represent the later craving 
of Samain for clearness and simplicity. These are not 
done, however, in the manner of Leconte de Lisle and 
the Parnassians, who painted the Greek life coolly and 
with exclusive attention to its picturesque possibilities. 
In Polyphéme we fancy we hear the voice of the poet 
himself in the complaints of the unfavored lover, so 
touching and personal is the note. And it is with 
something like emotion that, in Aux Flancs du vase, 
he presents the primitive shepherds,—these sweet 
dreamers of clear idylls, sitting beside opal seas in the 
shimmer of diluted sunlight, their white figures har- 
monious in the calm blue of luminous skies and strands. 
And these scenes from ancient life are traced with a 
draughtsmanship and a sentiment as modern, and as 
unmistakably Parisian, as the paintings of Le Sidaner 
or the etchings of Legros. 


V 


But it is natural that Samain should be most prized 
for those Elegies in which the same refined taste is 
employed in the declaration of his most intimate and 
tender feeling. Sometimes, in reading his more per- 
sonal verse, we feel ourselves in the intimacy of a 
quiet room, amid the uproar of a great city,—a quiet 
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room with greyish walls, where something lingers like 
a pang of regret for joys that have died, white roses 
withering in silver bowls, and the air heavy with strange 
dissolving odors. And the evening is holy and sweet 
as the smile of a dying child—seen through the open 
window, the pearl-grey and purple evening, tranced in 
dream. And the whispering poetry of Samain is as 
the voices of bells falling like rose-petals, frail and 
rosy white—like the sweet plaint of far bells in the 
mellow twilight of our seclusion. 

His place is not among the builders of powerful 
and monumental art, but among the most refined of 
the minor poets, such as Max Elskamp, Georges Roden- 
bach, who gave expression to an exquisite and finely 
discriminating sense of life rather than to any large- 
visioned and forceful interpretation. Read the whis- 
pering songs of Samain along with the sonorous, bronze- 
hammered declamation of Verhaeren, and you will 
have a vivid realization of the difference between the 
passive and the active manner of taking life. Samain 
himself felt it. “ Certain wild, dishevelled and splendid 
geniuses are like torches shaken in the wind, full of 
dazzling magnificence and tragical glory ; and with our 
admiration for them is always mingled some degree 
of uneasiness and dismay. Others burn like beautiful 
lamps, with sweet and equal light; one feels about 
them a certain quiet intimacy, and one loves them ‘per- 
haps the better for it.” An artist betrays himself in 
his preferences as well as in his own performance. 
And Samain reveals his own nature when he indicates 
his preference for the simpler poets whose work con- 
tains a more quiet and perhaps more minute delineation 
of tender feeling. He too was a soul burning “ like 
a beautiful lamp, with sweet and equal light.” 
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The poet’s body, his physiological make-up, may be 
regarded as, what Nietzsche called it, his “larger Ego,” 
—as the ground from which of necessity such and such 
an art, such and such feelings and ideas, must be pro- 
duced. Samain, who was of feeble constitution, and 
who died of tuberculosis, was the very incarnation of 
the pathetic tenderness and weary resignation of his 
poems. The realization that he was dying awoke in 
him no intellectual storms as in Pascal, no such insur- 
gency as in his contemporary, the rare and ironical Jules 
Laforgue. He never fought—he bowed his neck. 
The fear of death mellowed in him to melancholy. He 
seemed to be sinking in deep and dark waters, with 
meek and submissive, though reluctant, consent to the 
unavoidable. Slowly there grew in him an all-embrac- 
ing, but inactive, pity for those who suffer,—trampled 
beneath the feet of the struggling mob, worn out with 
anguish of body and mind. He considered himself a 
brother to all those who had to drink the same bitter 
wine from the same dark cup. “I do not know,” he 
wrote, “if it is related to some morbid tendency of my 
mind, but never have I felt more profoundly the misery 
of the world and the social barbarities ; I have never felt 
more sharp in me the spirit of humane compassion. 
In certain hours of meditation, the obsession grows so 
strong that I feel it in my heart like the stab of a 
knife. . . . At such times the flood rises, rises, covers 
me, drowns me. By all human brutalities at once I 
feel myself wounded, and I have a craving to escape 
from life, somewhere, anywhere. And I am haunted 
by Death. And then I consider above all that it is 
perhaps against something deaf, blind and dark that 
I rebel, against a machine or an element... . ” 
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His songs of autumn and of evening are the breath 
of his own timid life, his reticence and self-denial, of 
his nature, compassionate and shy, craving love, and 
haunted with melancholy forebodings. One feels in 
them a kind of brooding tension, a something sickly 
and over-tired. Death and Pain were two unbidden 
guests sitting often at his table, with deep eyes of 
despair, and with that quiet melancholy smile which 
is an omen of decay. Out of his very being grew these 
songs, these whispered songs, which touch us with the 
emotion of a mauve and violet twilight. Fluid, shiver- 
ing, melting verses, wherein weeps some half-uttered 
sentiment delicately impassioned: suave as the fall of 
petals on silvery water in the evening, words that do 
not weigh, but lightly graze the surface of emotion, 
words that sigh and sob and then die away in the 
silence of resignation. 

Gustave L. van RoosBroecK 
AND 
JosEPH WARREN BEACH 
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FRANCIS JAMMES, PRIMITIVE 


Francis Jammes is the poet of Orthez, as closely 
associated with that little village in the mountains as 
Wordsworth with Grasmere or Robert Frost with his 
“ North-of-Boston.” He has always in his view the 
cold peaks of the Pyrenees, yellow and threatening 
on the approach of winter, and in the rainy spring 
showing their blue veins, which make them more lumin- 
ous than glass. Every year, in the season of love, he 
may witness the departure of “the great severe shep- 
herds ” for their cabins by the lakes of Bareges, where 
they shall see the jonquils, the prairies,—‘ where the 
water silvers, froths, and leaps, and laughs.” Along 
the slopes are the woods where he hunts the wild duck; 
lower down is the mountain stream, the “ gave,” over- 
flowing its banks in spring ; “ between the shining woods 
and the racing stream are the wheat, the corn, and the 
twisted vines.” And here are “the black door-sills 
where the blue smoke hovers.” Orthez, “ humble vil- 
lage, of rude and sibilant sound,” is so characterized 
by the poet, Charles Guérin, in his account of a visit 
to the home of his friend; and he goes on to describe 
the house in which Francis Jammes was living with 
his mother, a one-story, cedar-shaded, ivy-grown farm- 
house, with the grass pushing up between the stones 
of the courtyard about the laurel and the well of blue 
water. Here it is, in his Elegy addressed to the 
poet Samain, that Jammes invited his dead friend to 
make him a visit as in the old days :-— 
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“Viens encore. C’est Orthez oi tues. Bonheur est 
la. 
Pose donc ton chapeau sur la chaise qui est la. _ 
Tu as soif? Voici de l’eau de puits bleue et du vin. 
Ma mere va descendre et te dire: ‘Samain. . . be 
. = > 
Et ma chienne appuyer son museau sur ta main. 


Here it is that he has been content to pass the unam- 
bitious days of life, overseeing the work of the farm, 
“assisting” at the vintage, driving to market on a 
Tuesday. 

I 


This rural poet seems to have little of the traditional 
appetite for literary glory. His dog, his pipe, his 
grain-fields, and his little church in the fields, limit 
his outlook and content him. He prays in his poems 
to be of as little account as a donkey or a poor beggar- 
man. But the humble shall be exalted, and the poet 
of Orthez is celebrated far beyond the bounds of his 
own land. He has been translated into Spanish by 
the Mexican poet, Enrique Martinez; a chapter was 
devoted to him in his Frank Poesi by Christian Rime- 
stad, the Dane, and one by Miss Lowell in her pioneer- 
ing study, Six French Poets. His latest biography, by 
the Flemish poet, Jan van Nylen, was recently pub- 
lished in Holland. He had been the subject of lauda- 
tory articles in various countries, and in France he is 
acknowledged as one of the purest talents of the “ mod- 
ern school.” He has had a great influence on the later 
developments in French poetry; and in Belgium there 
is a distinct school of Christian poets 4 la Jammes.? 

1 Among his more important volumes of poems are: Vers 
(privately printed), 1893; De l’Angélus de l'aube a Vangélus 


du soir, 1898; Le Deuil des primevéres, 1901; Le Triomphe 
de la vie, 1602; Pensée des jardins, 1906; Clariéres dans le 
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It is, at first blush, the more surprising to find him 
thus promoted to literary kingship, inasmuch as he has 
never undertaken to produce ‘literature.’ And yet this 
is a familiar phenomenon,—this turning back from ‘ lit- 
erature’ to poetry. Literature is forever tending to be- 
come a polished and pleasing rhetoric, the creation of 
a sensitive intelligence and a strong will-to-art rather 
than of simple unsophisticated feeling. Hardly a 
greater effort is conceivable for a poet than the effort 
to erase all second-hand impressions from his mind, 
to contemplate life again in its original simplicity. To 
do this is to discover his ‘ originality’; and such an 
achievement is welcomed sooner or later by a world of 
readers weary of echoes. His verse is dewy with that 
mysterious beauty of freshness which is wanting in so 
many poets of far greater technical perfection. He 
gives us candidly his impressions of his daily life, with 
little concern to please the public or the critics, without 
torturing his words to fit the forms prescribed by 
theorists. “I could have imitated the style of Flaubert 
or of Leconte de Lisle,”’ he says in the preface to his 
early Vers, “and I could have repeated like others a 
stamped pattern. I have written irregular verses, dis- 
daining, or nearly so, all rules of form and metre. My 
style stammers, but I have spoken according to my 
own truth.” 

This disdain of theories and schools? is the more 
pleasing when one recalls how modern French poetry 
has gone on producing, by a process of fission, an ever- 
increasing number of “cénacles.” One historian of 

. ciel, 1906; Les Georgiques chrétiennes, 1912; La Vierge et les 


sonnets, 1919. During the war he published Priéres en temps 


de guerre. ; bes tHe toe 
2 See also Jammes’s Manifeste littéraire in the Mercure de 


France for March, 1897. 
IE 


recent literature has listed seriously—or was it with 
extreme irony?—no fewer than sixty or seventy of 
them, the mushroom growth of twenty-five years, each 
with its obscure-illustrious leader. Each one of them 
has announced, with wide exorcising gestures for all 
that went before, the advent of the only great Art— 
and each has joined its predecessors and competitors 
in the graveyard of oblivion: naturism, impulsionism, 
futurism, unanism, synthetism, intensism, paroxysm, 
and all the other banners in the motley pageant of late 
French literature. To the earlier ambition of the seven- 
teen-year-old French youth—to write an historical trag- 
edy in alexandrines and in six acts—has succeeded the 
ambition, it would seem, of founding a new literary 
school. The faith and energy of these restless founders 
is touching, indeed, but why “toujours penser en 
bande”? Why substitute for the tenets and narrow- 
ing rules of an older school an equally narrowing set 
of new rules? Jammes claims the right to complete 
freedom of personal feeling, to originality of vision 
and of diction. 

Among modern French poets Jammes is remarkable 
for his simplicity. Since the time of Mallarmé and 
Rimbaud, many poets of intellectual distinction (Jules 
Laforgue, René Ghil) have indulged in a kind of 
grandiose and apocalyptic obscurity of thought, and a 
tortuousness of expression, which largely exclude the 
non-initiated from the enjoyment of their refined art. 
The super-subtlety of many symbolists, their generally 
abstruse mysticism (Edouard Schuré), their artificiality, 
their hair-splitting acuteness in self-analysis, stamp their 
work as exceptional and individualistic, the art of in- 
tellectuals, and largely for intellectuals. They stand 
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aloof from the multitude, even from humanity itself. 
But Jammes disdains the pride of the intellect. He is 
no analyst of the ego in its fluctuations, its impalpable 
shades of thought and feeling, noting in rare and jew- 
elled verse, like de Gourmont in his Litanies, all the 
subtle, wavering changes of his delicate ‘soul.’ He is 
even a little proud, it seems, of his intellectual naiveté: 
“and I, I do not know what my thoughts think ”— 


“Et moi, je ne sais pas ce que mes pensées pensent.” 


He might be a disciple of Thoreau. He has freed 
himself from the non-essentials of existence in order to 
live life for its own sake, to be simply man. He has 
cast off all the burdens of fashion, wealth, pride, even 
of thought, doubt and learning—all that makes our lives 
so nervously tense and distracting, and turned to the 
things which are essential, vital, primitive. A sharp- 
ening of enjoyment results from such a finely tempered 
asceticism. The fullest life lies in simplicity. 


it 


Poetry, for such an one, is not invested with the 
sacerdotal glamor and awe of the symbolists. It is 
humble work, humble as a stonemason’s, to which, in- 
deed, Jammes compares it. It is a patient transcription 
of nature, like that of the old masters in painting, who, 
he tells us, spent a long while on the eyes, and on the 
lips, and the cheeks and the ears, of those who were 
happy enough to be their subjects. His is the humility, 
or the proud democracy, of nature herself. Nature, 
he thinks, may be presented with no adornment but 
her own, and without the apology of elaborate personi- 
fication, Horatian epithet and classic allusion. 
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It is of the essence of his religious sentiment to feel 
that nothing is too humble for art, there being none of 
God’s creatures which he must not approach with rever- 
ential wonder. He mentions in verse plants, animals, 
and objects in general, humble, forgotten things, or 
things despised, which seemed forever excluded from 
the language of poetry, although Chaucer and Villon 
might serve as reminders of an earlier, pre-Victorian 
order of things. We were still under the spell—not 
long since—of the neoclassics, still bowing more or 
less to their injunction not to mention in verse any 
‘base’ objects, such as animals of the lower kind, and 
in any case to prefer the general to the particular, as 
more refined. We still prefer ‘fish’ to ‘herring,’ and 
the democratic ‘bloater’ is altogether excluded. 
Jammes has undertaken in French poetry what Words- 
worth undertook, with considerable success in English, 
—to do away with the tradition of ‘ poetical’ subjects. 
As with Wordsworth, too, this breadth in the choice of 
subject-matter is associated with, is perhaps rooted in, 
a religious mysticism; but in both cases it shows itself 
in many observations little connected with religious 
feeling, and in his claim to freedom in this matter the 
modern poet makes no appeal to other principles than 
those of poetic naturalism. This poet writes of fish 
and fishing with distinctions as precise as those of 
Izaak Walton himself. In Jean de Noarrieu, it was a 
delightful invention of the story-teller to have the in- 
fidelity of the girl revealed to her lover by the moun- 
tain flowers she carries,—gentians and edelweiss and 
pale pink laurel. They had been sent her by the shep- 
herd from his airy cabin ; but she says they are a present 
from a girl friend, who gathered them on the near-by 
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hillside. Jean de Noarrieu knows better, and he re- 
plies in a voice low and dry: “ Lucie, these flowers are 
mountain flowers.” 


“Et elle dit: “Il y en a aussi 
sur le coteau oti est la metairie 
dedans laquelle habite mon amie.” 
Et en mentant, encore elle rougit. 
—” Ce sont des fleurs de montagne, te dis-je! 
Elles ne mentent jamais a leur pays.” 


Jammes writes, then, with his eye on the object, as 
Wordsworth prescribed ; and he writes with a Words- 
worthian joy in the unvarnished facts of nature. 
Every hour of the day and night, every change of the 
seasons is recorded, is literally sung, with lingering 
tenderness, with the joy of fresh discovery, with brood- 
ing melancholy, or with positive rapture, according to 
the mood of the poet. His naturalism is not incom- 
patible with the most graceful action of the fancy. 
What could be more “ poetic” than the description 
of the song of the nightingale— 


“ses trois appels suivis d’un rire en pleure de source?” 


The love of nature as she is in literal truth does 
not prevent the poet from suggesting those intimate and 
haunting correspondences between the material and the 
spiritual fact. In his mood of prayerful and humble 
resignation to the divine order, he finds the most touch- 
ing analogies for his spirit in the aspect of nature: 


“ Je me laisse aller comme la courbe des collines.” 


He does not even disdain the use of language of 
much more symbolistic flavor. In the thirteenth of 
his Elegies, which is in the symbolist manner through- 
out, he tells his mystical fiancée that he has prepared 
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for her the green freshness of his dreams, where lambs 
sleep, and he invites her to the cell of his contemplations, 
“whence one can hear running the living water under 
the mints which the white sun consumes ”— 


“ d’ott l’on entend courir l’eau vive sous les menthes 
que le soleil blanc consume.” 


aid 


More direct and obvious is the reading of nature in 
religious terms, once more after the fashion of Words- 
worth, but with a greater naiveté of anthropomorphic 
realism. The sense of natural objects as living in the 
breath of God is present throughout all his work, even 
the most secular. In the love-chronicles of Jean de 
Noarrieu, in the moonlit night of love, “the garden 
prays; one feels the heart-beat of the peaches in the 
silence of God.” Over and over again, in the Fourteen 
Prayers, one returns to this pantheistic feeling of the 
immanence of God and the divine joy in the most in- 
significant of creatures. The fields and pastures “lie 
there like a great ocean of goodness over which fall 
light and serenity, and, to feel their sap in the sun- 
light bright with joy, the leaves sing as they stir in 
the woods.” 

It is in this ocean of divine goodness that the poet 
would plunge his sick soul to find oblivion of self. 
He would like to “ come back down into his simplicity,” 
to watch the wasps work in the sand, to be wise like 
them, and accomplish without pride the work that 
God has given him to do. He has not always lived 
the life of simple piety which is his ideal. He has 
thought himself a genius, has desired fame; he has 
craved love and sought for happiness; he has indulged 
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in himself “the learned reason that makes mad.” But 
now he has had enough of the “ complicated and learned 
life.” He will no longer set himself apart from other 
men, or from the meaner creatures of God. He will 
let himself go, as readily compliant to the will of God 
as a butterfly to the breath of the wind. Sorrow will 
make him as gentle as the laborer patiently following 
the plough in the midst of the horned cattle. 

Most of this has a natural sound enough to an Eng- 
lish ear, even when falling in the cadences and among 
the associations of poetry. Rather more surprising, 
in its somewhat conscious naiveté, and most charming 
and original in conception, is the Prayer “to go to 
heaven with the donkeys.” He says he will choose a 
day and a way to suit himself, and then—‘ I will take 
my stick and on the highroad I will go, and I will 
say to my friends the donkeys: ‘I am Francis Jammes 
and I’m going to Paradise, for there is no hell in the 
land of the Good-God.’ I will say to them: ‘Come 
along, sweet friends of the blue sky, poor dear beasts 
who, with a brisk movement of the ear, drive away 
flies, blows and bees.’ . . . O God, grant that I may 
appear before you in the midst of these beasts whom 
I do love so much because they lower their heads gently, 
and in stopping join their little feet in a way so sweet 
and pitiful. I shall arrive followed by their thousands 
of ears, followed by those who used to carry baskets 
at their sides.” etc. etc. ‘Grant that, resting in this 
sojourn of souls, by your divine waters, I may be like 
the asses who shall mirror their sweet and humble 
poverty in the limpidity of the eternal love.” 


5 Je prendrai mon baton et sur la grande route 
j’iari, et je dirai aux anes, mes amis: 


a7, 


Je suis Francis Jammes et je vais au Paradis, 
car il n’y a d’enfer au pays du Bon-Dieu. 
Je leur dirai: Venez, doux amis du ciel bleu, 
pauvres bétes chéries qui, d’un brusque mouvement 
d’oreille 
chassez les mouches plates, les coups et les 
abeilles. . . 
“ Que je vous apparaisse au milieu de ces bétes 
que j’aime tant parce qu’elles baissent la téte 
doucement, et s’arrétent en joignant leurs petits pieds 
d’une facon bien douce et qui vous fait pitié. 
J’arriverai suivi de leurs milliers d’oreilles, 
suivi de ceux qui porterent au flanc des cor- 
Derllesr. tar. 
“Et faites que, penché dans ce séjour des ames, 
sur vos divines eaux, je sois pareil aux anes 
qui mireront leur humble et douce pauvreté 
a la limpidité de l’amour éternel.” 


This may seem to smack rather of simplesse than of 
simplicité, as Arnold distinguishes them,—this religious 
democracy a Ja St. Francis. But the suggestion of 
artifice lies in the dramatic presentation, in the some- 
what fanciful picture of the poet, with his walking- 
stick, arriving in Paradise with his nimbus of asses’ 
ears ; and there is no reason to question the genuineness 
of feeling that underlies the poem. His work overflows 
with unaffected sympathy and brotherly feeling for the 
lower animals,—for lambs, dogs, sparrows, as well as 
for beggarmen and the unfortunate and despised of 
our species. And there is a medicinal virtue for him 
in the exercise of putting himself on a level with these 
fellow-charges of Providence. We all know the feel- 
ing: and we unconsciously assume an attitude of humil- 
ity, a lower stature, that shall make us a less shining 
mark for the arrows of fortune, and bring us under 
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the indulgence of Him who notes the fall of a spar- 
tow. The sensitive heart of the poet, having experi- 
enced the “irony of love,” hopeless of happiness and 
tired of self-dissection, longs to return to the state of 
the brute, of the patient wretch so low in the scale of 
fortune that he has neither hope nor fear, nor even 
the direction of his own course. He loves particularly 
to rest the tired eyes of his soul with the thought of 
night, figuring a mental darkness. “I feel the night 
upon me as it is upon the fields when the sun goes 
out like a lamp in the evening. I see no longer within 
myself. I am like the evening that hides from sight 
the gleaners of azure across the prairies of the thoughts 
of my soul.” 

Such is the meditation to which he summons himself 
in his prayer; the concentration of mind, or recueille- 
ment, which shall simplify his spirit. It is not a matter 
of enlarging his thought; it is partly, indeed, an in- 
hibition of thought in its logical ranges. It is very 
much a matter of sensation, and very much a matter of 
sentiment. It is, in short, revery, dream. 


“Jesonge. J’aisouffert. Jene sais plus. Je songe.” 


In such a state the dreamer lets himself float luxur- 
iously upon the stream of sensation, of feeling only 
pleasantly tinged with thought, of thought guided by 
feeling. Thought and effort divorce one from that 
common life of things with which it is the desire 
of the mystic to identify himself. In the ecstasy 
of love, worldly or spiritual, he cries: “ I can no longer 
think. I am nought but things.” 

It is a return to the great undifferentiated conscious- 
ness—a descent into the subliminal. This is what the 
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poet means when he bids himself “come back down 
into my simplicity.” 


“ Redescends, redescends dans ta simplicité.” 


IV 


If he reminds us of St. Francis, he reminds us quite 
as much of that more sophisticated “ fratello,’ Jean 
Jacques. With St. Francis he shares the humble re- 
nunciation, the mystical love of all created things. But 
his mysticism is not visionary and ecstatic like that of 
St. Francis; it is tempered with a sensuousness, even 
a naive sensuality, and sounds a pastoral note more 
like Rousseau’s wistful cornet than the jubilant cry 
of the friar of Assisi. In his renunciation Jammes is 
not ascetic ; he loves all that makes his simple life joyful, 
—his pipe, his glass of wine, the dancing maids on the 
village green ; it is even to enjoy them more relishingly 
that he has renounced the heart-poisoning ambition for 
“success.” His solitude is filled, like Rousseau’s, with 
a thousand simple but stirring emotions. He has Rous- 
seau’s sense of the soul in things. There is the old 
sideboard smelling of candle-grease and jam, a faithful 
servitor that will not steal. There is the old linen- 
chest, “ which has heard the voice of my grand-aunts, 
which has heard the voice of my father, and is faithful 
to these memories. It is wrong to think that it knows 
only how to be silent, for I talk with it.” Jammes loves 
to dream over in Arcadian revery the days of his early 
childhood, making much of the grandfather who went 
to the West Indies, and dwelling upon certain female 
figures in the tenderest manner of the great Doctor of 
Sentiment. His favorite author is Rousseau; and his 
favorite book is the Réveries, ‘‘ whose sweetness blends 
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with the sad quiet charm of the prairies, of river-banks 
haunted by the angelica, of deep woods where the oaks 
decay and mushrooms flourish... . ” 

In his early Elegies James has produced a peculiarly 
appealing and romantic type of revery,—in which love 
and grief, gentle faith and memory, and the dreamy 
contemplation of nature, blend in a kind of general 
solution of wistful serenity, as of a restless and suffer- 
ing heart fallen into peace at the sunset hour. The 
note of them all is sounded in the tenth of the series, 
in which the poet, tortured by the very intensity of 
love, and the suffering which lovers cause one another. 
yet comforts his beloved with a view of the grave beauty 
of life. 


“Ne pleure pas, amie. La vie est belle et grave.” 


The first Elegy is addressed to his dead friend, Albert 
Samain. It is in no sense a lament for the departed 
poet: “Je ne regrette pas ta mort. Ta vie est 1a.” 
The friend who remains takes pleasure in inviting the 
other to make him a visit in happy Orthez and in 
reviewing the simple joys they have shared there. He 
refers to his beautiful and enduring songs. And he 
dreams. He dreams of his friend, and of the twilight 
hour together at Orthez ; he dreams of his native moun- 
tains, and of their walks at Versailles; he dreams of 
sheep and the pure void of the sky; of endless water 
and the clarity of fire; he dreams of his friend, he 
dreams of himself, and he dreams of God. 


“Je songe a toi. Le jour baisse comme le jour. 
ou je te vis dans mon vieux salon de campagne. 
Je songe 4 toi. Je songe aux montagnes natales. 
Je songe a ce Versaille ou tu me promenas, 
ou nous disions des vers, tristes et pas a pas. 
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Je songe a ton ami et je songe a ta mere. 

Je songe A ces moutons qui, au bord du lac bleu, 

en attendant la mort bélaient sur leur clarines. 

Je songe a toi. Je songe au vide pur des cieux. 

Je songe a l’eau sans fin, a la clarté des feux. 

Je songe a la rosée qui brille sur les vignes. 

Je songe a toi. Je songe 4 moi. Je songe a Dieu.” 


The religion of the Elegies and the Fourteen Prayers 
is not very specifically Catholic, not perhaps even Chris- 
tian. Their philosophy is, like that of his still earlier 
poems, a kind of broad and vague humanism, in the 
school of Rousseau and Bernadin de Saint-Pierre, whom 
he resembles in his naiveté, his vague goodness and lov- 
ing tenderness for all of God’s creatures,—his God 
being at that time very much the God of the “ Con- 
fession de foi du vicaire savoyard.” Slowly, however, 
he drew nearer the strict Catholic faith, partly under 
the influence of Charles Guérin, author of Le Coeur 
solitaire and L’Homme intérieur. Domestic sorrow, the 
betrayals and disillusionments of life, may have made 
him feel how little of a consoler in pain is the eloquent 
humanism which prays to a vague and impersonal God, 
omnipresent and yet elusive. In 1905, he submitted 
definitely to Roman Catholicism, and the immediate 
fruit of his conversion was a series of intimate religious 
poems, L’Eglise habillée de feuilles, in which the ortho- 
dox note is very clearly sounded. Much is made of 
the church and its exercises. The poet suffers now 
from a “nostalgie des cieux” of which we did not 
hear in his earlier poems; he feels that his body sep- 
arates him from God, and that he must leave this flesh 
to be made free. He calls upon his guardian angel, 
whom he had neglected in the summer of his joy, in 
the pride of his body, in the days of his sweet dream- 
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ing. “TI have lost the art of dreaming. Take my hand 
in thy hand!” One is reminded of Wordsworth’s 
Ode to Duty, in which the English religious poet ac- 
knowledged that he had no longer felt strong enough to 
guide his life by the sole light of nature, but must 
resort to some external stay. 


V 


Is he a modern? Is he a man of our times? Does 
he have something to say to us in a certain dialect, with 
a certain inflection, which we may recognize as ours 
and serving our need? Different readers will answer 
differently these extremely delicate questions, involving 
such difficulties of definition and classification. If one 
considers his technique, the deliberate freedom of his 
verse—his assonances for rhyme, his syllables left un- 
counted, his lines uncapitalized—one will answer at 
once: he must be a modern of the moderns, an in- 
novator, a révolté. The same answer will probably 
be made in view of his daring naturalism, and even of 
the directness of his manner, his extreme informality. 
He is modern, and ultra-modern, in his avoidance of 
the ‘ literary.’ 

But then one begins to think of his return to the 
Middle Ages. After all, one says, he has nothing dif- 
ferent to tell us from what good Catholics have always 
had to tell. He has renounced—in so far as he ever 
had it—the critical unrest of our time. Scientific 
facts do not disturb him. Will the flower be more 
beautiful because it has been classified in a system, or 
because we have studied the structure of its roots 
and leaves? Will that help us to understand the more 
essential question, why flowers? And philosophies? 
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What philosophy gives peace? And social theories? 
What more can one demand of society than that it 
should give one a house, a mother, a dog, and blue water 
of the well? However modern in its form and manner, 
we say, his poetry reproduces, in spiritual content, the 
emotional states of an age when religion was in fullest 
flower. He is like one of those anonymous trouba- 
dours, with their simple canticles to the Virgin. Up 
they looked through all the circles of heaven, to God 
himself, bejewelled Emperor, in mantle of purple and 
gold, enthroned among all His orders of holy beings. 
And since the mediaeval vision of life was a mystical 
synthesis, well-ordered in its complexity, since heaven 
and earth were spiritually interwoven, they showed a 
naive familiarity with all things divine: the saints and 
the Holy Virgin were real protectors against material 
enemies and the assaults of the devil, needed interces- 
sors at the court of the Eternal. Nature was a symbol, 
and the objects of this world were veils through which 
the eternal truths were felt and seen. The mediaeval 
artists loved nature intensely, and pictured it minutely 
—witness the sculptured doorways of cathedrals or the 
paintings of Rogier van der Weyden—but it was a 
nature glorified by the mystical meaning which their 
piety read into it, their vision of what lay beyond. In 
his simple but intense mysticism, in his love for sancti- 
fied nature in all its forms, in his familiarity with things 
divine, Francis Jammes reminds us of some artist of the 
twelfth century. 

But there again something pulls us up. What! we 
say, a twelfth-century vision of life at the end of the 
nineteenth, the beginning of the twentieth? What! in 
the twelfth century, a prayer “to be simple”! A 
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prayer, even of St. Francis, “ to go to heaven with the 
donkeys”! Does it not almost smack of the satirist, 
Anatole France, and his court of heaven bewildered 
with the problem of baptized penguins? We do not 
have to go so far back as the Middle Ages for this 
cultivation of a democratic humility, this tendre for the 
underdog. Is is not quite recently that Vachel Lindsay 
of Illinois has sung the praises of the Negro and the 
grasshopper, and has shown us the social outcasts of 
our cities “entering into heaven” with General Wil- 
ham Booth and his big bass drum? 

And this mysticism of the unconscious, their escape 
into the subliminal, this soul-bath of revery, have we 
not found it in many profane writers throughout the 
past century, in the Journal of Amiel, in Richard Jef- 
feries’s The Story of My Heart, far enough removed 
from the spirit of the Middle Ages? Is it not indeed 
one manifestation of the “ maladie du siecle”? And, 
not confined to the nineteenth century, we find it in 
the poets characteristic of the present moment, in Carl 
Sandburg, who prays the mysterious “ Bringers ” to— 


“ Cover me over 
In dusk and dust and dreams”; 


who, in words that might be straight out of the mouth 
of the French poet, prays the Lord: 


“To-day, let me be monosyllabic. . . . a crony of old 


men 
who wash sunlight in their fingers and 
enjoy slow-pacing clocks.” 


The passion for simplifying art is but one phase of 
the passion for simplifying life-—which is modern 
enough in all conscience. We have met it in more and 
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more striking guise in each of. the successive schools 
of painting which have followed. the Impressionists. In 
the very “beautiful description, in Jean de Noarrieu, of 
the return of the shepherd with his sheep from the 
mountains, one is strongly reminded, in sentiment and 
detail, of various Post-Impressionist pictures: 


“Sous le troupeau ennuagé du ciel, 
il conduisait le troupeau de la terre. 
D’un geste large et rond il étendait 
son long baton, comme s’il bénissait 
les brebis donneuses de laine et de lait. 


Et Jean pleura. Et les brebis boiteuses 
penchaient la téte, sous le souffle de Dieu, 
dans l’acre automne aux riviéres brumeuses.” 


Is it primitive art? Was Gauguin primitive in his 
return to Tahiti? Is Vachel Lindsay primitive in his 
return to the Congo? Were Matisse and Picasso really 
primitive ? 

What one recognizes in Jammes, as in these others, 
is the cult of the Primitive And is not that the latest 
thing in all the arts? 

JosEPH WarRREN BEACH, 
Gustave L. van RoosBRoEck. 
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